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PuBLIC RELATIONS OF THE 
HicH ScHOoL 


STARTLING idea of the picture 
that the man in the street must 

be getting of the American high school 
was forced in on the mind of the writer 
when he happened to read the De- 
cember 3 issue of the Columbus Citi- 


zen, a daily newspaper. There were 
three articles in this paper which, 
when put side by side, make one 
marvel either at the gullibility of the 
American public, the irresponsibility 
of the American press, or the apathy 
of American educators. 

In this issue of the paper appeared 
a column by Dr. George W. Crane 
entitled “Some College Professors 
Lose Their Horse Sense, Parade Non- 
sense to Students in Guise of Educa- 
tion.” Whatever some people may 
think of the Doctor as a scholar and 
truth-seeker, a great many people 
read his column, for it is syndicated by 
the Chicago Daily News, which is not a 
philanthropic enterprise and which 
presumably makes money out of 
Crane’s column. The Doctor dis- 
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covered that an eighth-grade boy who 
lived near him in Chicago did not 
know right off what five times twelve 
is. He states that the Chicago schools 
stop the children’s memorizing of the 
multiplication tables with the table 
of nines. “The youngsters hesitate, 
therefore, when you ask for three 
times ten; and as for three dozen, they 
grope around and ‘try to figure it 
out.’” He deplores this situation and 
announces: “It is essential that chil- 
dren memorize fluently their multi- 
plication tables, as well as the axioms 
in geometry and other mathematical 
definitions.” 

There may be some doubt about 
the validity of the Doctor’s statement 
about the multiplying ability of Chi- 
cago school children. Everyone who 
knows children knows that they pick 
up the table of tens before they learn 
the lower numbers and that they do 
not hesitate when asked the product 
of three times ten. As for the twelves, 
the present writer became worried, 
upon reading Crane’s column, and 
asked his seventh-grade and ninth- 
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grade daughters, who go to Chicago 
public schools, to tell him how many 
are three dozen. He was immeasurably 
relieved to be told the right answer as 
quick as lightning. 

The main point is that the col- 
umnist, instead of inquiring why the 
Chicago schools do not systemati- 
cally teach the multiplication tables 
through the elevens and _ twelves, 
jumps by a pre-kindergarten reason- 
ing process to the conclusion that the 
cause of this departure from educa- 
tional perfection is the requirement 
that the teacher who is working for a 
Master’s degree or for a Ph.D. must 
write an original thesis: “So he ex- 
periments with anything that lends 
itself to his purpose.” The columnist 
therefore attacks research in the 
teaching of mathematics. He leads the 
reader to draw the conclusion that we 
already have the last word on the 
teaching of arithmetic and that it is a 
waste of time for a teacher to study 
ways of improving teachingin this area. 

On the front page of the same issue 
of the Columbus Citizen is the headline 
“Colleges Claim High Schools Fail in 
Duty.” This news story grew out of 
the release, by the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, of a report on an 
arithmetic test given to high-school 
Seniors. As was to be expected, the 
test discovered that many high-school 
Seniors are deficient in elementary 
arithmetic. What the story does not 
say, but should have said, is that 
many high-school Seniors are just 
about as deficient in arithmetic as 
their parents are. The present writer 
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did not see the State Department re- 
port on which this news story was 
based, but he wonders whether the 
writer of the report was reasonably 
careful to point out that the results on 
this test were probably no different 
from what they would have been a 
generation earlier. 

Regardless of the contents of the 
State Department report, it seems 
clear that the newspaper “slanted the 
news” in this case. There is no evi- 
dence in the story to back up the 
headline’s statement that “colleges 
claim high schools fail in duty.” There — 
is no statement from a college official 
to this effect. The treatment of this 
incident was such as to lead the av- 
erage reader to conclude that the high 
schools are defective. Perhaps they 
are, but the news story does not give 
convincing evidence of it. 

Finally, the Gallup poll report in 
this issue of the paper gives the views 
of the American public on the ques- 
tion: “Should the school children in 
all countries be required to learn, in 
addition to their own language, some 
one language which would be under- 
stood in all countries so that people of 
every nation could understand each 
other better?” Seventy-one per cent 
of the people interviewed responded 
“Yes” to this question, and only 17 
per cent said “No.” This is confusion 
worse confounded. Many children do 
not learn the three R’s tolerably well, 
we are assured by Dr. Crane and the 
headline writer; yet the American 
public believes that these same chil- 
dren could learn a foreign language 
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well enough to use it as a medium of 
understanding other nations! 

It seems to the writer that the 
American school needs better public 
relations. The American public needs 
to know the limitations of the school 
as an educational instrument, as well 
as its powers. It would be useful if 
every school man and woman pre- 
pared a speech on the topic “What 
Not To Expect of the School.” The 
school man might point out that it is 
foolish to expect a high-school Senior 
to know how to do an obscure problem 
_ in fractions if he has not encountered 

such a problem anywhere in his life 
since he was in Grade VII. The school 
man might express some skepticism 
about the possibility of teaching a 
second language to children who will 
never hear or read the language out- 
side the classroom. 

It would be a great service to edu- 
cation if someone would compile a 
summary of the studies which com- 
pare the mental skills of school chil- 
dren with those of their parents. On 
this matter we should have a clear 
statement to make. Are the children 
of the present generation growing up 
to be poorer readers, spellers, and 
calculators than their parents? If re- 
search is not conclusive on this point, 
some conclusive studies should be 
made. 

In general, the American public ex- 
pects too much from the schools along 
certain lines and fails to give adequate 
credit to the schools along other lines. 
Only the school men and women can 
improve this situation. 


THe MAIN CHANCE 


HE schools cannot build a new 
social order, but they afford our 
best hope of realizing the ideals of our 
present social order. If our social order 
is in danger of destruction, as some 
people: believe, the main chance for 
salvation lies in what we do through 
the schools in realizing our ideal of the 
brotherhood of man on both a na- 
tional and an international scale. 
Thus there are two related educa- 
tional problems of prime importance: 
the problem of intergroup relations 
and the problem of international re- 
lations. They are bound together. We 
must have national unity and solidari- 
ty in order to contribute our share 
toward international peace and sta- 
bility—and without international or- 
der and peace we cannot reap the 
social rewards of national unity. 
Education with respect to inter- 
group and international relations 
should have the top priority in our 
schools today. Of the two areas, inter- 
group or intercultural education is at 
present getting the greater amount of 
attention. 


Intergroup Two great intergroup 
education education projects in- 

volving about twenty 
large school systems are being carried 
on, as well as a multitude of individual 
projects in schools and a great variety 
of community projects which involve 
the schools. The American Council on 
Education is sponsoring a study of 
Intergroup Education in Co-operating 
Schools, with Hilda Taba as director 
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and with headquarters at 437 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York 19, New 
York. The following schools or school 
systems take part in this project: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Denver, Colorado; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Newark, New Jersey; Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Portland, Oregon; Providence, Rhode 
Island; St. Louis, Missouri; Los An- 
geles County and Riverside County, 
California; San Francisco, California; 
Shorewood, Wisconsin; South Bend, 
Indiana; Wilmington, Delaware; and 
the Laboratory School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

This is the second year of a three- 
year project, and a report is expected 
in 1947. A workshop for teachers from 
co-operating schools was held at the 
University of Chicago last summer, 
and probably three workshops will be 
held next summer. Dr. Taba has on 
her staff several consultants who work 
with teachers in the co-operating 
schools. In addition, staff members 
are preparing bulletins for general use. 


The Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, of which H. H. Giles is direc- 
tor, has its offices at 1697 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. The 
Bureau helps to staff summer work- 
shops, has an important publication 
program, and works closely with the 
school systems of Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and Gary. A recent bibliogra- 
phy of Publications on Intercultural 
Education, selected and annotated 
by William Van Til, is a useful guide 
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both for the newcomer and for the 
person with experience in this field. 
Intercultural Education News, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Bureau, is 
useful for persons who want to keep 
abreast of current developments. 


Inter- Because _ international 
national affairs lack the urgency 
education ofarace riot ina near-by 

city or of a school strike 
against the presence of Negro students 
in a neighborhood school, we read 
about the misunderstandings of the 
Big Three without the acute discom- 
fort that we feel when we read about 
social friction in our own country. We 
hear that children are starving in cen- 
tral Europe this winter, and we give 
an extra dollar to a relief fund; but we 
have not yet got down to digging at 
the problem of international order 
through school instruction in the way 
we dig at the problem of intergroup 
relations. 

Educational leaders are beginning 
to point out the need for American 
educators, in school and out, to give 
attention to international relations. 
The recent series of conferences spon- 
sored by the Educational Policies 
Commission on UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, is a long step 
in the right direction. American edu- 
cators should see to it that a strong 
set of delegates is sent from America 
to the first full meeting of the new 
organization and that the United 
States participates fully. As for the 
United Nations Organization, every 
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high-school class in social studies 
should be studying the development 
of the new world organization, and 
every high-school teacher of social 
studies should make himself both an 
expert on the problems of internation- 
al relations and a crusader for Ameri- 
can backing of the organization. 

One or more co-operative school 
projects, analogous to those in the 
field of intergroup relations, should be 
started very soon to explore new ways 
in education in international relations. 
Teacher-training institutions should 
establish workshops for teachers who 
are especially interested in this field. 
In the immediate future lies the op- 
portunity for American teachers to 
put themselves on the side of a peace- 
ful and stable world order. 


The return to California 
schools of Nisei children 
and their reinstatement 
into civilian life not only 
afford satisfaction to the Japanese- 
Americans themselves but also repre- 
sent an opportunity for the majority 
group to work with people of different 
cultural heritage. Such is the theme of 
an editorial-article in the November, 
1945, number of Sierra Educational 
News which stresses the enrichment of 
our cultural life by the Nisei as well as 
the Mexican-Americans, Negroes, and 
other peoples of different cultural tra- 
dition than ours. The article, written 
by Professor W. Henry Cooke, of the 
Claremont Graduate School, recog- 
nizes the fact that the cultural habits 
of these groups are not sufficiently 
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different to offer contrast, but it main- 
tains that there is enough difference 
to furnish a valuable basis for nation- 
wide and world-wide intercultural 
understanding and fellowship. The 
schools have a good chance to get in a 
“good stroke against the West Coast 
tendencies to distrust all ‘orientals.’” 
The spotlight of the world will be on 
California to see how it treats its 
minorities, says the article; and its 
treatment of Chinese, Filipino, and 
Japanese groups can be used for or 
against the United States in our deal- 
ings with Eastern Asia. 

In some California schools the chil- 
dren have welcomed the Nisei children 
enthusiastically, but, in certain rural 
areas where the residents think of the 
Japanese-Americans as economic com- 
petitors, or in regions whose men were 
lost in great numbers at Corregidor 
and Bataan, the issue is less success- 
fully handled and still represents a 
challenge. 

These regions are a challenge to school 
people all over the state, for nowhere have we 
really found a way for the schools to cope 
with public patterns of intercultural frigidity 
on an inclusive and permanent scale. Yet al- 
most anyone will agree that the chief hin- 
drance to effective attitude-building among 
students comes from the adult community in 
which the children live. This is true even 
though we may have been teaching in the 
direction of “democratic” values for several 
generations. We seem to have learned less 
about dissolving intergroup prejudices than 
we have about exploiting them for various 
purposes. Thus society has kept alive the 
virus that we now have to overcome. The 
anti-Japanese feeling faces us with an open 
challenge—a challenge that we cannot afford 
to accept with double mind if we are to help 
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communities of adults and children to grow 
in the grace that is needed in America and in 
the world at this hour. 


GENERAL EDUCATION: THE HARVARD 
REPORT AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
PoLicres COMMISSION 


HE interest shown by secondary- 

school people in the Report of 
the Harvard Committee, General Ed- 
ucation in a Free Society, is little short 
of marvelous. Published last summer 
without promotion by any educational 
organization, this book has, “taken 
on” in a truly amazing manner. Ev- 
erybody has heard about it, and many 
people have read it. Practically every 
organization dealing with secondary 
education has scheduled a meeting to 
discuss the Harvard report. 

Only a few months earlier the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission had is- 
sued a report, Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth, which covered much the 
same ground. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission is skilful at promot- 
ing the distribution of its reports, and 
no doubt the sales of its book exceeded 
those of the Harvard report, but Ed- 
ucation for All American Youth did 
not cause among educators the stir 
caused by General Education in a Free 
Society. Why not? Was it because the 
Educational Policies Commission said 
what was expected, while the Harvard 
Committee said the unexpected? Per- 
haps. There is attractive novelty in 
the fact that a faculty committee of 
Harvard University devotes most of 
its report to secondary rather than to 
higher education. 
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Still, we cannot escape the feeling 
that the Harvard report has a quality 
which makes it interesting to all kinds 
of people. This quality lies partly in 
the language of the report, which is 
that of the humanist rather than the 
educationist, and partly in the per- 
spective of the report, which gives the 
reader a feeling of assurance that he 
knows his way around in the field of 
educational ideas and methods. Some 
people dislike this quality. They dis- 
like the language, which they say is 
vague, and they say that the report 
oversimplifies the problem of general 
education, thus giving the reader a 
false sense of assurance. Whatever the 
reader may conclude after reading the 
two books, he will notice that Educa- 
tion for All American Y outh brings him 
closer to the operating machinery of 
the secondary school. 

The two reports are perhaps best 
viewed as complementary to each 
other. The Philadelphia public schools 
have used them in this way. In April, 
1945, a committee of secondary-school 
people prepared a report entitled 
Where Do You Stand? Twelve Issues 
for the Secondary Schools of Philadel- 
phia. They stated the issues as fol- 
lows: 

1. Shall we consider that every child who 
has reached the age of fourteen should be in a 
secondary school? 

2. In our attempt to provide the most ef- 
fective guidance for all youth, shall our 
schools be so organized that all teachers, 
supplemented by specially trained person- 
nel, may bear a large part of the responsibili- 
ty for both direct and indirect guidance? 

3. Are the schools responsible for bringing 
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about effective correlation of community re- 
sources? 

4.Is it reasonable to ask that secondary 
education in Philadelphia provide adequate 
facilities to meet the needs of all American 
youth? 

5. Does departmentalized instruction in 
all areas provide adequate opportunity for 
all youth to develop well-adjusted, integrat- 
ed personalities? 

6. In our attempt to meet the needs of all 
youth, shall we move toward further special- 
ization of function among schools for early 
adolescents? 

7. In our attempt to meet the needs of all 
youth, shall we move toward further speciali- 
zation of function among schools for later 
adolescents? 

8. Should all youth pass from the general 
exploratory experience of the early adoles- 
cent school to the more specialized experi- 
ence of the later adolescent school at the end 
of three years? 

9. Shall it be considered the obligation of 
the teacher in service to continue his pro- 
fessional growth through formal and infor- 
mal education? 

10. To meet the needs of all youth, shall 
secondary education be broadened and ex- 
tended? 

11. Shall the schools take more responsi- 
bility in producing an enlightened grasp of 
current social issues on the part of pupils? 

12. Can federal aid be accepted in increas- 
ing degree without subjecting the schools un- 
duly to state and federal control? 


For each of the issues, arguments 
are advanced, pro and con. Teachers 
are asked to read this report, to read 
Education for All American Youth, to 
discuss the issues, and to try to reach 
agreement on them. 

With the publication of the Har- 
vard report, C. Leslie Cushman, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools, 
wrote a bulletin entitled The Harvard 
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Report: “General Education in a Free 
Society.” A Source of Unity for Sec- 
ondary Education in the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. It refers to the pam- 
phlet Where Do You Stand? and sug- 
gests that the Harvard report be read 
for the light it throws on the twelve 
issues. Mr. Cushman says: 


The book is significant primarily because 
of the help it can provide in finding for us a 
basis of unity adequate for secondary and 
higher education in our times. By unity I do 
not mean a passive polite acceptance of one 
another. I refer rather to a co-ordinated 
vigorous endeavor among all of us to achieve 
and maintain an outstanding program of 
secondary education. 


Mr. Cushman has selected seven 
phases or issues which he believes are 
of great importance and to which he 
believes the Harvard report gives an 
answer with which most people can 
agree. These seven issues are: 


1. Who shall attend secondary schools? 

2. What is of greatest worth in secondary 
education? 

3. What subjects provide a good general 
education? 

4. Should our attention be given primarily 
to the study of the past or of the present? 

5. Should the content of the curriculum 
be interesting or important? 

6. How can the education begun in youth 
be continued in adulthood? 

7. How much faith can we have in the 
educability of man? 


A STATEMENT OF FAITH 


IX THE latest Cubberly Lecture, 
Frontiers in Education, published 
by the Stanford University Press, 


George D. Stoddard, president- 
elect of the University of Illinois, 
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gives a statement of his convictions. 
He discusses the two basic problems 
of general, or liberal, education, name- 
ly, the search for the core of liberal 
education and the place of science in 
liberal education. He says: “The real 
struggle in education today is an at- 
tempt to achieve unity and direction 
on some basis, be it ancient, medieval, 
or modern, or a merging of all three.” 

Stoddard reviews three reports on 
liberal or general education, which 
have appeared at one-year intervals, 
in 1943, 1944, and 1945. In order of 
their appearance, these are ‘The 
Postwar Responsibilities of Liberal 
Education” by a committee of the 
Association of American Colleges; 
A Design for General Education for 
Members of the Armed Forces by a 
committee of the American Council 
on Education; and General Education 
in a Free Society by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Committee. He says: 

The discernible and exciting frontier in 
all these plans lies in the deliberate search 
for unity. America is coming of age, and 
with it the American college. We can no 
longer borrow blindly from Europe or simply 
reach out like a hungry child in a cafeteria. 
We approach an age of quality, distinction, 
and high meaning. We shall try to discover a 
way of life that achieves direction without 
loss of vigor. 


Without committing himself to a 
statement of what he believes the core 
of a liberal education should be, 
Stoddard moves to his other question 
—the place of science and the scien- 
tist in a democratic society. Here he is 
more positive. For him, there is no 
stopping the pace of social change 
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brought on by science. Education 
must enable man to keep up with 
social change, and this education must 
be concerned with the nature of man. 
It must teach men to become safe from 
each other. 


In the teaching of science the frontier is 
the social studies. Here the scientific and the 
nonscientific mingle, such that the physical 
scientist and the man of letters pounce upon 
the social scientist as a dangerous middleman 
—definitely expendable! The one forgets the 
centuries-long fight: he had been told that 
astronomy and biology were forever denied 
to him as fields of study. Failing to deter the 
hardy adventurers, the same forces ridiculed 
his methods and conclusions. The other, the 
philosopher, for example, is curiously cold 
toward being found on this frontier, al- 
though it is the only place where new veins 
of ore are likely to be discovered. John 
Dewey constitutes a notable exception. 


Finally, Stoddard answers the real- 
ly basic question to which his lecture 
is addressed: What kind of world do 
we want to make, and what kind of 
people can make it? 


We must now exploit free enterprise and 
co-operative enterprise to make life richly 
rewarding. That was the promise of science 
everywhere and the promise of America in 
particular. Nobody is going backward in 
place or time. There is no “old country,” nor 
is there a far country holding out the pros- 
pect of a new day. This land is the new and 
the far; here lies our future. We shall go 
away and return, laden at times with the 
goods and ideas of a civilization more an- 
cient than ours. 

For America the educational frontier is 
within. It is the child, multiplied by fifty 
million, playing and growing in an atmos- 
phere of responsible freedom. It is the new, 
strong, free adult, linking his fortunes with 
others, as a matter of right and privilege, at 
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once a personality and a part of the larger 
whole. It is the American dream, not re- 
alized, but approached with the courage and 
enterprise that distinguished the pioneers. 

As we enter the United Nations, so 
splendidly brought forth at San Francisco, 
let us hold firm to the power of education to 
clear the minds and open the hearts of men. 
Force alone generates hatred and rebellion; 
culture alone is debilitating. Our finest ex- 
port will be firmness with friendliness, and a 
contagious habit of free inquiry. Instruction, 
example, and fair-mindedness, those com- 
mon treasures found in any schoolroom, may 
look good to people everywhere. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ABLE HIGH- 
ScHOOL STUDENTS 


HIs is the time of the year when 
scholarship awards are being 
made to promising high-school Sen- 
iors. Although more scholarships are 
available this year than ever before, 
the supply of able young people who 
possess the ambition but not the 
means to go to college is still very 
large. Many boys and girls will quit 
school and lose the chance of greater 
usefulness to society because society 
will not invest a few hundred dollars 
more in their education. 
A rough but fair estimate is that 
5 per cent of our boys and girls pos- 
sess the superior academic ability 
necessary for success in college, have 
the desire to get a higher education, 
but cannot go on because of lack of 
money. This percentage represents a 
hundred thousand young people every 
year. Of this number only a small frac- 
tion now get scholarships enabling them 
to go to college. The ordinary college 
or university may have five or ten 
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substantial scholarships available for 
Freshmen each year. A few colleges, 
like DePauw, have large endowments 
for scholarships and can give real help 
to fifty or a hundred young people. 
Harvard University, with its national 
scholarships, may bring to college 
every year fifty boys who otherwise 
would not go to a first-rate institution. 
All told, it seems generous to estimate 
that ten thousand young people re- 
ceive substantial help enabling them 
to enter college in any given year. The 
other ninety thousand are still await- 
ing a chance. 

With these figures in mind, we are 
not surprised that the Pepsi-Cola 
Company finds it good business to 
provide 140 scholarships a year nor 
that fifteen thousand pupils took the 
scholarship examination for these 
awards last year. Nor is it surprising 
that another fifteen thousand high- 
school Seniors with a flair for science 
have taken the scholarship examina- 
tion in the Science Talent Search 
sponsored by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

With all this ability waiting to be 
cultivated, the proposal of the Bush 
Committee in its report, Science, the 
Endless Frontier, that six thousand 
government-supported scholarships a 
year be given to promising students of 
science seems entirely reasonable. 
There will still be a lot of talent left 
after all visible scholarship resources 
are used up. 

The writer would like to see some 
community put itself on the educa- 
tional map by resolving to find the 
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5 per cent of poor but able young 
people and to give every one of them a 
fair chance at a college education. In 
a community of ten thousand it is 
estimated that from five to eight 
young people would become eligible 
for such help each year, or about 
thirty to be kept in college at any one 
time. This would cost ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. It is not an 
impossible figure, but to put such a 
program through would require real 
-effort and real belief in the value of 
education. 


PREPARATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
FOR SMALL HiGcH SCHOOLS 


A. on “The Preparation of 
High School Science and Math- 
ematics Teachers” is published in the 
February, 1946, issue of School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics by the Coopera- 
tive Committee on Science Teaching, 
which is sponsored by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science.’ The committee consists of 
representatives of about a dozen or- 
ganizations of scientists and science 
teachers. 

Since most young science teachers 
begin their teaching in small high 
schools, the report concerns itself pri- 
marily with the preparation of teach- 
ers for such schools. It recommends 
that prospective teachers prepare to 
teach a combination of any three of 
the following five subjects: chemistry, 


* Reprints may be obtained free by writing 
to the chairman of the committee, Professor K. 
Lark-Horovitz, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
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biology, physics, mathematics, and 
general science. The colleges prepar- 
ing teachers of science and mathe- 
matics for small high schools are ad- 
vised to offer comprehensive teacher- 
training programs and to encourage 
students to take at least sixty semester 
hours of college work in the science 
area. Such a program would permit a 
major of twenty-four semester hours 
and two minors of eighteen hours 
each and thus would give the prospec- 
tive teacher a reasonably adequate 
preparation for teaching three sub- 
jects. If general science is one of the 
three subjects which the student plans 
to teach, he will need slightly more 
than sixty semester hours; for he 
should take courses in earth science 
and astronomy in addition to the 
other sciences. 

One proposal made in the report is 
admittedly controversial and prob- 
ably will occasion a great deal of de- 
bate, namely, the proposal for “a 
record of competence’’ to be obtained 
by the prospective teacher on the 
basis of a comprehensive examination 
which tests both his subject-matter 
knowledge and his knowledge of edu- 
cational principles and methods. The 
committee argues that a candidate for 
a teaching position who presented 
such a record to prospective employ- 
ers would have more to support his 
application than a mere record of 
courses completed and marks earned, 
which might have various meanings 
for various institutions. The major 
difficulty in the way of putting this 
proposal into effect is the difficulty of 
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getting an adequate examination for 
testing the competence of prospective 
science and mathematics teachers. 
The committee discusses possible 
ways of getting a national examina- 
tion made and of avoiding the misuse 
of such an examining procedure. The 
committee urges discussion of this 
proposal and suggests that it be given 
a trial, but points out that the pro- 
posal for a “record of competence” is 
not related to the other recommenda- 
tions pf the report. Most people will 
agree with the major recommenda- 
tions, though they may be divided on 
the “record of competence.” 


EDUCATION UNDER THE 
ARMY IN EUROPE 


which now come increas- 
ingly from abroad tell an inter- 
esting story of education under the 
auspices of the Army in Europe. Two 
types of educational problems were 
encountered. One was the problem of 
providing useful education for service- 
men who were waiting to be returned 
to the United States for discharge. 
The other was the problem of get- 
ting the educational machinery going 
again in Germany and Italy for the 
children who will become citizens of 
postwar Europe. The first job was 
done by the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the War Department, 
under General Frederick Osborne and 
Colonel Francis Spaulding. The sec- 
ond job was done under the Allied 
Military Government. 

Three University Study Centers 
were established for American soldiers 
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—at Florence, Biarritz, and Shriven- 
ham, in Italy, France, and England. 
The Catalog of the University Train- 
ing Command, Mediterranean The- 
ater of Operations, describes the cen- 
ter at Florence. Like any ordinary 
college catalogue, this one provides a 
list of faculty members, a list of 
courses, some pictures of the campus, 
and a list of regulations. The center 
was housed in the former Fascist 
School of Applied Aeronautics on the 
outskirts of Florence. Each of the 
eight principal buildings was renamed 
after an American university. Prince- 
ton Hall housed the administrative 
offices and the nurses and WAC’s at- 
tending the center. Cornell Hall was 
the physical-education building. Duke 
Hall was a dormitory. 

The faculty numbered about two 
hundred, most of them Army person- 
nel. There were a few civilians, among 
whom were Professor Floyd Reeves, 
of the University of Chicago, and 
Walter C. Eells, formerly executive 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. There were several 
privates, first class, on the faculty, as 
well as two buck privates, one of 
whom taught music and the other 
merchandising. At the other end of 
the scale were two lieutenant colonels. 
The catalogue says: 

For purposes of disciplinary control in the 
classroom, the instructor of whatever rank 
or grade is the representative of the Presi- 
dent of the University and is accorded the 
respect and courtesy of an officer of the 
highest rank present. The instructor is in 


absolute authority during the class period 
and in respect to the work in his course. 
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The center at Florence ran for four 
four-week sessions, which was a short- 
er time than had been expected, and 
the other centers also closed early be- 
cause of the early ending of the war 
with Japan and the quick return of 
troops to America. The general testi- 
mony is that these university centers 
were eminently successful. 

Educational work under the A.M.G. 
is now in full swing. The mission of the 
Allied Military Government in Ger- 
many and Italy with respect to educa- 
tion was simple in purpose: to get 
schools, universities, and other educa- 
tional and cultural organizations open 
and functioning on a non-Fascist 
basis, It definitely was not to reform 
education or to pattern the schools 
after those of the Allies. Only late in 
the program did more constructive 
activities creep into the work in Italy, 
through collaboration with the Italian 
government. 

The story of the educational work 
of A.M.G. in Italy is told by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Carleton W. Wash- 
burne in an article, “Education under 
the Allied Military Government in 
Italy,” appearing in the October, 
1945, issue of the Educational Record. 
Colonel Washburne, director of educa- 
tion for the Allied Commission in 
Italy, gives an optimistic picture. 
After the head men in the Italian edu- 
cation hierarchy had been replaced by 
non-Fascists, the new heads aided in 
replacing Fascists in the levels below. 
Only from 3 to 7 per cent of the class- 
room teachers had taken active part 
in the Fascist party. Elementary- 
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school textbooks were re-written by 
non-Fascist teachers, and more than 
two million copies were printed in the 
school year 1944-45. 


Secondary school textbooks presented a 
different problem. There was no single uni- 
form series, and the Fascists had never got- 
ten around to making Euclid demonstrate 
Fascist doctrine or Cicero orate against the 
democracies. Consequently, except for the 
anthologies, modern history, and geography, 
most of the secondary books were innocuous. 
But they all had to be examined—an edition 
of Cicero, for instance, had a Fascist intro- 
duction, or a title-page was graced with a 
quotation from Mussolini or one of his co- 


Since the large majority of secondary- 
school bocks—all but five or six hundred— 
were approved, the printing of new books 
was a less serious problem than was the case 
for elementary schools. Also, only about 12 
per cent of Italy’s children go to lower sec- 
ondary schools and only about 6 per cent go 
on to the upper secondary schools (age four- 
teen and up). Some new books have, how- 
ever, been published, and others are in the 
press. 


Colonel Washburne writes that the 
greatest problem was to find places to 
hold classes: 


School and university buildings have been 
heavily bombed in most parts of Italy. Ger- 
mans billeted in them, and they were con- 
spicuous targets. Where they remained 
habitable, our troops billeted in them or used 
them for hospitals. But when our troops did 
not take a habitable building, refugees did. 
Even political parties have found school 
buildings handy for their headquarters. 

So we have had to find alternative ac- 
commodations or run schools in double or 
triple sessions in such buildings as were 
available. We have used army tents, church 
sacristies, motion-picture houses, in one 
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place abandoned streetcars, and often teach- 
ers’ homes—having the teacher take a few 
children at a time in successive hours. Our 
most extreme case was the use of three 
rooms for twenty-four classes—each class 
meeting one-fourth of a day three times a 


Building repairs are another grave prob- 
lem. In the whole of Sicily and southern 
Italy, south of Rome, and in many places in 
the north, it is rare to find a single school 
with glass in the windows. We had to close 
schools pretty generally during January and 
February this year because of lack of glass. 
The problem of repairing schools throughout 
this devastated land is gigantic. Only a bare 
beginning has been made. And, of course, 
many of the schools and university buildings 
will have to be reconstructed from the 
ground up. 

School equipment has been destroyed and 
looted. The Germans, and then our own 
boys when cold in the winter, burned school 
desks, blackboards, and even window and 
door frames for fuel to keep warm. And so, 
too, did many of the villagers. The Germans 
systematically either took away or destroyed 
scientific and technical equipment. In some 
cases, where the school head had success- 
fully hidden such equipment from the Ger- 
mans, he heaved a sigh of relief when the 
Allies came in, restored the hidden appara- 
tus, only to have it promptly requisitioned 
and removed by our troops. It will take a 
generation to re-equip all the schools and 
universities of Italy. 


Anyone who knows Carleton Wash- 
burne knows that he is an optimist. 
Thus we may be sure he has not over- 
stated the difficulties. It is to be hoped 
that the A.M.G. reconstruction of 
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education in Germany is as productive 
of good will toward America as seems 
to be the case in Italy. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES FOR 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


HE Department of Education of 

the University of Chicago will 
maintain headquarters at the Kansas 
City and the Chicago regional con- 
ferences of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Inasmuch 
as travel conditions made it impos- 
sible for the Association to issue a call 
for an annual convention in 1946, 
arrangements have been made for a 
series of smaller assemblies so distrib- 
uted geographically that all members 
of the Association would have access 
to one of the conferences. Meetings will 
be held at Kansas City on February 
20-22; at Atlanta, on February 25-27; 
at New York, on March 4-7; and at 
Chicago, on March 12-14. 

The University of Chicago will have 
headquarters in Kansas City at the 
Hotel Muehlebach; in Chicago, at the 
Stevens Hotel. Alumni and former 
students in attendance at these con- 
ferences are cordially invited to visit 
the headquarters and particularly to 
come for tea on Thursday, February 
21, in Kansas City, and on Wednes- 
day, March 13, in Chicago, from four 
to six o’clock. 

ROBERT.J. HAVIGHURST 
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WHo’s WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Rosert J. Havic- 
HURST, professor of edu- 
cation and secretary of the Committee 
on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Ernest V. Hot- 
LIS, principal specialist in higher edu- 
cation in the United States Office of 
Education, presents the results of a 
statistical study comparing the Ed.D. 
with the Ph.D. during the period from 
1930 to 1940. VircINIA F. Matson, 
on leave from her position as chair- 
man of the science department at 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Paut R. Pierce, principal of the 
same school, discuss why science 
should be an integral part of the core 
curriculum, how to bring about this 
integration, and how to make science 
a part of the students’ daily living. 
RoBeErt B. WEAVER, superintendent 
of schools at Goshen, Indiana, dis- 
cusses the contribution which the 
superintendent with training and 
background in the social studies can 
make to the social-studies program in 
his school system. OsSKAR OPPEN- 
HEIMER, professor of psychology at 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana, 
describes the advantages to the stu- 


Authors of 
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dent of the new methods of language- 
teaching. The selected references on 
the subject fields have been prepared 
by Dora V. SmitH, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota; 
RosBertT E. KEOHANE, instructor in 
the social sciences at the University of 
Chicago; P. PARKER, associate 
professor of the teaching of geography 
at the University of Chicago; WILBUR 
L. BEAUCHAMP, associate professor of 
the teaching of science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and RoBert L. FLem- 
ING, graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; G. E. Hawkins, 
chairman of the Department of Math- 
ematics at Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange, 
Illinois; Francis F. Powers, dean of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


E. C. Wirtick, teacher 
in the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chi- 
cago. Davip M. principal 
of Humes High School at Memphis, 
Tennessee. THOMAS M. CARTER, head 
of the Department of Education and 
director of teacher training at Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan. Epwin S. 
LiwE, teacher of English at Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ED.D. AND 
THE PH.D. IN EDUCATION 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 
United States Office of Education 


HAT academic recognition is be- 

ing accorded to holders of the 
Ed.D. degree? Are there noticeable 
differences in the employment status 
of Ed.D. graduates and of Ph.D. 
graduates in education? Should a 
graduate school offer both degrees in 
the field of education? Some of the 
data collected in connection with a 
larger study of Ph.D. programs in all 
major fields of learning constitute 
evidence of considerable value in an- 
swering these questions." 

Data on all the recipients of the 
Ed.D. degree and the Ph.D. degree in 
education during the decade beginning 
in 1930-31 and ending in 1939-40 
were gathered. During this period 24 
universities awarded 804 Ed.D. de- 
grees as compared with 2,731 Ph.D.’s 
in education awarded by 56 graduate 
schools. Table 1 presents a compara- 
tive overview of production and gross 
employment for the decade under 
consideration. 

In the school year 1930-31 ten in- 
stitutions awarded the Doctor’s de- 
gree in education to 39 persons. By 


t Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. 
Programs. Prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1945. 


* 


the end of the decade, 1939-40, the 
number of universities awarding the 
Ed.D. degree had risen to 20, and the 
number of persons receiving it to 162. 
In the same period the number of in- 
stitutions awarding the Ph.D. in 
education dropped from 40 to 37, 
while the number of persons receiving 
awards during the last half of the 
decade was less (3 per cent) than dur- 
ing the first five years of the period— 
this despite the fact that 36 more de- 
grees were awarded in 1939-40 than 
in 1930-31. 

The rate of acceleration in these 
trends is more important for pointing 
up the increasingly favorable posi- 
tion of the Ed.D. degree than is the 
actual number of degrees awarded. 
The increasing momentum is further 
indicated by the fact that since 1940 
the University of Illinois, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and five other universities 
have authorized the award of the 
Ed.D. degree. 

Table 2 summarizes the decade’s 
experience in production and em- 
ployment for each of the twenty-four 
universities that awarded the Ed.D. 
degree. Paralleling the totals of the 
table is a listing of comparative data 
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from the fifty-six graduate schools 
that awarded the Ph.D. in education. 
A comparison of the summary data 
points up interesting contrasts and 
similarities in the two degrees. From 
the totals in the first two columns it 
may be ascertained that approximate- 
ly the same proportion of the two 
types of doctor were employed, name- 
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tion that the Ed.D. degree is awarded 
largely to precollegiate administra- 
tors and supervisors but that the dif- 
ferent requirements for the Ed.D. 
and the Ph.D. degrees in education 
scarcely justify awarding two de- 
grees. An inspection of institutional 
distributions shows great individual 
variation in the proportion of degree- 


TABLE 1 


ED.D. AND PH.D. IN EDUCATION DEGREES CONFERRED FROM 1930-31 TO 1939-40 ON 


PERSONS STILL LIVING IN SEPTEMBER, 1940, AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


OF RECIPIENTS AS OF THAT DATE 


Ep.D. 


Pa.D. EpuUCcATION 


Number of 
Institutions 
Conferring 


Number of 
Persons 
Receiving 
Degree 


Number of 
Degree- 
Holders 

Employed 


Number of 

Institutions 

Conferring 
Degree 


Number of 
Persons 
Receiving 
Degree 


Number of 
Degree- 
Holders 

Employed 


39 
25 


Entire decade. . 


2,731 


ly, 94 and 93 per cent. In September, 
1940, 3 per cent fewer recipients of 
the Ed.D. degree were employed 
primarily in graduate work, and 11 
per cent fewer were employed in four- 
year colleges. On the other hand, 1 
per cent more of the doctors of educa- 
tion were in junior colleges, and 19 
per cent more of them were in other 
educational agencies. Public and pri- 
vate nonacademic work attracted 5 
per cent fewer of the Ed.D. group. 
These figures support.the generaliza- 


holders employed in the various agen- 
cies. In other words, some institu- 
tions do make the Ed.D. a distinctive 
degree. 

The situation in the individual in- 
stitutions listed in Table 2 can be 
noted by inspection and does not re- 
quire interpretation. Graduate schools 
vary widely in the clientele served, as 
can be seen by comparing the distribu- 
tions for Harvard University and the 
University of Pittsburgh. For exam- 
ple, Harvard placed 71 per cent of the 
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employed holders of the Ed.D. in the 
several types of institutions of higher 
education, and Pittsburgh placed 75 
per cent in the precollegiate agencies 
of education. Despite these divergent 
emphases, catalogue statements of 


types of employing agency. In other 
words, it breaks down the totals em- 
ployed in university graduate and 
professional schools, four-year col- 
leges, junior colleges, other educa- 
tional agencies, and nonacademic 


TABLE 2 


TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT, AS OF SEPTEMBER, 1940, OF EMPLOYED RECIPIENTS OF ED.D. 
DEGREE, 1930-31 TO 1939-40 BY INSTITUTIONS CONFERRING DEGREE 


Acapemic Work, PRiMARILy In— 


University 


i Other Edu- 
College 


Boston University 

Buffalo, University of 

California, University 
(Berkeley) 

Cincinnati, ity 

Colorado | College of 


Columbia University 
George Washington Univer- 


ty. 

Johns Hopkins University . . 
Missouri, University of 
New York University 
Oklahoma, Universit of.. 
Oregon, University 
Pennsylvania State 
h, University 

niversi' 


804 758 
2,731 | 2,548 


. 341 
1,022 102 675 


* Because of relatively small numbers in the cases of most institutions, percentages have not been thought significant 


except for totals. 


requirements for the Ed.D. degree in 
the two institutions do not differ es- 
sentially. 

The more detailed analyses in 
Table 3 compare the number and the 
proportion of recipients of the Ed.D. 
and the Ph.D. in education by the 
major duty performed in the several 


agencies to show the number and the 
proportion whose duties in Septem- 
ber, 1940, were primarily teaching, 
research, administration, or miscel- 
laneous. Tables were prepared to 
show the differences in employment 
status of each graduating class of the 
decade, but most of them were so in- 
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significant that the tables are not re- 
produced. Instead, relevant items are 
introduced in the running comment 
which is included in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Table 3 presents a comparative 
picture of all employed holders of the 
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classification. None of the differences 
is as great as might have been ex- 
pected from two degrees having an- 
nounced objectives that vary so wide- 
ly. 

Table 3 supplies documentation 
for the generalization that in univer- 


TABLE 3 


TYPES OF DUTY BEING PRIMARILY PERFORMED, AS OF SEPTEMBER, 1940, BY EMPLOYED 
RECIPIENTS OF ED.D. AND PH.D. IN EDUCATION DEGREES, 1930-31 TO 1939-40 


Decree-Hoipers WxoseE Primary Duty Is— 


Tyre oF EMPLOYMENT 
AND DEGREE RECEIVED 


Teaching 


Research Administration 


Num- 
ber 


Cent ber Cent 


Per Num- | Per 
ber Cent 


Per Num- 


93 
379 


16 
60 


379 
1,427 


Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees in education. 
Half of the former group and 56 per 
cent of the latter were engaged pri- 
marily in teaching. Administration 
was the primary but not exclusive 
duty of 44 per cent of the Ed.D. re- 
cipients and of 35 per cent of the 
Ph.D. group. Research was the major 
concern of only 6 per cent for either 


sity graduate and professional schools 
more than 80 per cent of these per- 
sons were engaged primarily in teach- 
ing and that only minor variations 
existed in the proportion of Ed.D. 
and Ph.D. graduates employed in 
either of the three major categories of 
duties. However, there were signif- 
icant differences in the proportion of 
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each class of the period going to make 
up these totals. Graduate employment 
for the Ed.D. group would be de- 
scribed by a curve which rises evenly 
each year of the decade from 8 per 
cent of the class of 1930-31 to 15 per 
cent of the class of 1939-40. The com- 
parable situation for Ph.D.’s in edu- 
cation would be described by an evenly 
descending curve that started with 
20 per cent of the class of 1930-31 
and ended with 13 per cent of the 
class of 1939-40. _The unexpected 
trend for the Ed.D. degrees is, per- 
haps, accounted for by its increasing 
similarity to the Ph.D. degree and 
by the rapid rise of graduate work in 
teachers’ colleges. 

A comparison of the two types of 
degree-holder employed at the un- 
dergraduate level of college work 
shows approximately 75 per cent of 
those in four-year colleges and rough- 
ly 55 per cent of those in junior col- 
leges engaged primarily in teaching, 
with no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups. Only about 3 
per cent more of the Ph.D. recipients 
became college administrators. There 
were no important differences in the 
proportions of each group engaged in 
research when the four-year and the 
two-year colleges are combined. The 
trend of proportions from each class 
of the decade going into college and 
junior college, however, is almost the 
reverse of that stated in the preceding 
paragraph for the graduate level of 
employment. Undergraduate Ed.D. 
placement shifts would be described 
by an evenly descending curve that 
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began with 39 per cent of the class of 
1930-31 and ended with 29 per cent 
of the class of 1939-40. The corre- 
sponding figures for Ph.D.’s in educa- 
tion would produce a curve rising 
gradually from 35 per cent of the 
class of 1930-31 to 40 per cent of the 
class of 1939-40. 

Agencies of education other than 
universities and colleges employed 
(see summary data, Table 2) 45 per 
cent of the decade’s Ed.D. recipients 
as compared with 27 per cent of the 
Ph.D. holders. Table 3 shows the 
distribution of the two doctorates 
among the major categories of teach- 
ing, research, and administration. 
Teaching was the primary duty of 24 
per cent of the Ed.D. and 34 per cent 
of the Ph.D. recipients; research 
claimed nearly the same proportion 
of both groups (7 per cent); and ad- 
ministration got the lion’s share all 
around, namely 69 per cent of the 
Ed.D. and 60 per cent of the Ph.D. 
graduates. 

Proportionally, only about half as 
many Ed.D. as Ph.D. recipients en- 
tered nonacademic pursuits, 6 per 
cent as compared with 11 per cent 
(Table 2). For the most part, people 
in this category were not very satis- 
factorily employed. They were train- 
ing life-insurance and other types of 
sales people and doing routine clerical 
work or temporary teaching in the 
Work Projects Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and sim- 
ilar programs. A table not reproduced 
in this report shows that the depres- 
sion classes of 1932-33 and 1933-34 
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contributed double their normal pro- 
portions to this category of employ- 
ment. 

To summarize: The evidence seems 
to suggest that the prestige associated 
with either the Ed.D. or the Ph.D. 
degree in education is more closely 
related to that of the university 
awarding it than to the inherent na- 
ture of either degree. Prestige is also 
related to the clientele that the in- 
dividual college chooses to serve. For 
example, the Ed.D. degree is clearly 
preferred by the public-school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors who at- 
tended the University of Pittsburgh. 
The University found its satisfactions 
primarily in giving practitioners a 
professional degree suited to their 
occupational needs. On the other 
hand, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, in awarding the Ed.D. 


degree, attracted candidates from col- 
lege teaching positions and placed de- 
gree recipients in prestige institutions 
on an equal footing with Ph.D.’s in 
education from our best universities. 

Should a given university follow 
one or the other of these patterns, 
regardless of which of the two de- 
grees it awards? In my own judgment, 
the answer hinges on the attitude of 
the graduate school. If it allows 
enough flexibility for education to 
shape degree programs that retain 
their social utility, either or both de- 
grees may be given. In such an event 
my own preference is for the Ph.D. 
degree. If this flexibility cannot be 
secured for the Ph.D. degree in edu- 
cation, a distinctive Ed.D. degree for 
practitioners should be given—if pos- 
sible under the graduate school rather 
than independent of it. 
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SCIENCE IN THE CORE CURRICULUM 


VIRGINIA F. MATSON anp PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


program of secondary 
education cannot disregard the 
influence that science has on living in 
a modern society. To live richly and 
usefully, every student should have 
thoroughgoing training in utilizing 
science in his everyday thought and 
action. To insure this result, science 
must have a major place in the core 
curriculum of the high school and 
must be extended into the home and 
community living of pupils through- 
out their school and adult careers. 

Science programs in high schools 
can no longer be limited to a year of 
general science followed by elective 
courses which, through special “‘lab- 
oratory” periods, monopolize avail- 
able science classrooms and teacher 
time for a small number of pupils. 
Provision must be made for science 
for all pupils, without regard to pre- 
requisites, such as algebra or geom- 
etry, or to special abilities and apti- 
tudes. This means, of course, that 
the science provided must differ 
greatly from the academic fare cur- 
rently offered in high schools, though 
it does not preclude formal electives 
such as present-day physics or chem- 
istry. It means a program which will 
insure the use of science in pupils’ 
daily living and which will have a 
share of the school’s time and serv- 
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ices fully comparable to that of 
any other core learning field. 


A COMPREHENSIVE SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


The first step in developing a con- 
tinuing, realistic program of science 
for all pupils is to utilize to the fullest 
extent the available space and equip- 
ment for science instruction which 
the school possesses. Reduction to 
five periods of the traditional seven 
periods a week for all biology and 
much of physics and chemistry greatly 
decreases the per capita costs of in- 
struction and releases space and teach- 
er time that make it possible to 
schedule far more classes in science. 
With the use of many school, home, 
and community resources for instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, and 
with adequate use of the auditorium 
and lecture-rooms in connection with 
large-group instruction, all pupils may 
be scheduled for science in each year 
of the high-school curriculum. 

The preparation of leads for units 
of learning is also essential to a sound 
science program. Since secondary edu- 
cation consists in the guidance of 
youth in successful democratic living, 
unit leads for the science curriculum 
should cover the main contributions 
of science to the realization of this 
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great objective. Thus the leads will 
cover aspects of living, such as the 
advancement of man’s physical wel- 
fare, his effectiveness in thinking and 
exchanging ideas, and his ability to 
meet work responsibilities. In order 
to co-ordinate the work of science 
with that of other fields of learning 
and to give continuity and balance 
to experiences in science, the leads 
should be developed by a committee 
representative of teachers of all de- 
partments, the student body, parents, 
and community leaders. 

The science department should or- 
ganize its resources to serve pupils 
and teachers in class, to work effec- 
tively on matters of concern to the 
department itself, and to carry on 
enterprises of total-school and com- 
munity interest. One of the best ways 
of accomplishing this result is for 
members of the science staff to under- 
take continuous study of the curricu- 
lum of good living and to plan co- 
operatively ways of bringing the 
unique contributions of science to 
bear on solving problems of daily 
living. 


GUIDING SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 
THROUGH CORE CLASSES 


While the curriculum comprises 
worth-while experiences of the pupil 
in school, home, and community, the 
classroom remains the key factor in 
the modern educational process. It 
is the focus for the guidance of chil- 
dren and youth as they study about 
the experiences and put them into 
effect in daily living. Subsequent para- 
graphs describe the development of 
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purposes and techniques pursued in 
the science curriculum of Wells High 
School during the past ten years. 

Successful living for curriculum pur- 
poses at Wells is divided into seven 
functional phases, entitled ‘Advanc- 
ing Physical Welfare,” ‘Building Hu- 
man Relationships,” ‘Enjoying Lei- 
sure,” “Satisfying Religious and Aes- 
thetic Needs,” “Developing Economic 
Competence,” “Thinking and Com- 
municating Ideas,” and ‘Meeting 
Work Responsibilities.” Each core 
subject field makes its unique contri- 
butions to the carrying-out of these 
phases of living. Unit leads for science, 
like those for other core fields, are de- 
veloped by a committee of the total 
faculty, the student body, parents, and 
lay leaders of the school community. 

The science division of the core 
curriculum consists of introductory 
science in the ninth year, biological 
science in the tenth year, and physical 
science in the eleventh year of the 
high school. All these courses are in 
session five forty-minute periods a 
week, the same length of time given 
to other major core fields. Physical 
science comprises elements of physics, 
chemistry, geology, meteorology, and 
astronomy significant to daily living. 
Elective seven-period courses in phys- 
ics and chemistry are also available 
to pupils in the twelfth year, and, in 
special cases, physics may be substi- 
tuted for physical science in the 
eleventh year. 

Co-operative class enter prises.—In the 
course of a semester the pupils and 
the teacher of each core class jointly 
develop and carry out two or three 
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major enterprises suggested by the 
unit leads previously described. Since 
these enterprises deal with large and 
especially significant phases of living, 
much attention is devoted, in the 
initial stages of each enterprise, to 
what it is, why it is to be undertaken, 
and how it should be developed and 
culminated. The things to be done— 
the demonstrations to be made, the 
slides and charts to be constructed, 
the exhibits to be set up, the people 
to be interviewed, the field trips to 
be carried out, the activities to be 
performed in home and community— 
are considered co-operatively. Co- 
operatively, too, pupils, in small 
groups and individually, are assigned 
to each project. The teacher guides 
the study essential to each activity 
in room, school, and neighborhood 
libraries and enlists the aid of parents 
and lay leaders in community aspects 
of the work. The results of the various 
demonstrations, interviews, construc- 
tion projects, trips, and the like are 
evaluated and organized by the class 
into a meaningful synthesis or digest. 
The actual culmination of the enter- 
prise consists in the pupils’ putting 
the findings and generalizations into 
practice in their everyday living. 

The carrying-out of the findings 
of the core class, by the pupils in 
the extra-curriculum areas of the 
school, in the home, and in the com- 
munity, is the basic objective, meth- 
od, and test of the science learnings. 
During a pupil’s high-school career 
he participates in such co-operative 
enterprises as “Making Home Life 
Healthful,” “Harnessing Science for 
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Work,” “Utilizing Discoveries in Hu- 
man Growth and Behavior,” “Im- 
proving Community Housing,” and 
“Investigating and Utilizing Atmos- 
pheric Laws.” If he does not observe 
proper eating habits and sleeping 
hours, use available tools and equip- 
ment in working, and maintain proper 
emotional balance under stress, he 
has not learned his science regardless 
of how glibly he may recite formulas 
or principles or how accurately he may 
answer the examination questions 
connected with these topics. 

While the co-operative enterprise 
is being carried out, the activities 
which are basic to it are practiced 
under teacher guidance. However, an 
important aspect of living is not to 
be practiced merely while it is being 
studied in the classroom and then 
dropped; it should be practiced as 
needed thereafter, and at increasingly 
mature levels. This brings us to the 
consideration of a second type of 
enterprise conducted in the core 
classroom. 

Concurrent living enter prises.—Cer- 
tain beyond-the-classroom activities 
of living connected with science, 
such as body-care habits, do not 
require intensive study or co-opera- 
tive action of the total class. These, 
together with the activities previously 
treated in, or growing out of, the 
co-operative enterprise, are never- 
theless essential to successful daily 
living of individual pupils and require 
guidance and evaluation by the teach- 
er. They are organized in Wells prac- 
tice as “concurrent” living enter- 
prises since they are carried on con- 
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currently with the large co-operative 
enterprises throughout the semester. 
While every significant science activi- 
ty of living cannot be included in the 
work of each semester, the concurrent 
enterprises insure continuity of guid- 
ance in all such activities at progres- 
sive grade levels and maintain a 
quality of guidance adapted to the 
maturity levels of the pupils. 

As a means of facilitating individu- 
al guidance of pupils in concurrent 
living activities—experiences beyond 
the core classroom being regarded as 
personal and individual in relation to 
total-class interests—each pupil keeps 
a folder in the class files in which he 
keeps exhibits and records of his 
extra-curriculum science experience. 
One such exhibit is a card certifying 
that he has performed certain activi- 
ties in the home or community and 
bearing the signature of parent or 
community leader. It may also be 
a health card, signed by the director 
of Wells Health Center, stating that 
the pupil has visited a dentist or 
dental clinic to have teeth defects 
corrected. To summarize and evalu- 
ate all significant science activities, 
the pupil is provided a summary form 
for reporting on four types of activity 
each quarter of the semester. Thus, 
during one quarter, pupils in Grade 
XB reported on “Making Weekly 
Health Check-up,” “Raising Plants 
at Home,” “Using School Lunchroom 
Properly,” and “Visiting Aquarium 
or Natural History Museum.” Activi- 
ties are alternated and extended 
quarter by quarter to include a wide 
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range of activities and to challenge 
the developing abilities of the pupils. 
A trend has been that teachers and 
pupils have accorded concurrent ac- 
tivities increased weight in class time 
and credit ratings in proportion to 
established aspects of class work. 

If the concurrent-living enterprise 
and attendant measures of guidance 
and recording appear crude and in- 
exact, it must be stated that they are 
the best means worked out by our 
staff in ten years of guiding pupils 
to use science in their daily living. 
Quite possibly a more effective system 
may be devised. Extended experience 
and observation show that the current 
practice of dealing with an important 
aspect of science, possibly intensively, 
but only once during the high-school 
curriculum, does not make it a part of 
the pupils’ everyday living. 


OBTAINING PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN 
DEPARTMENTAL AND SCHOOL- 
WIDE ENTERPRISES 


Student Science Council.—While the 
chief basis for democratic participa- 
tion of pupils in curriculum-making 
is the core classroom, wherein pupils 
and teacher co-operatively develop 
the unit leads provided by the central 
curriculum committee, teachers and 
principal have often found themselves 
planning and initiating projects with- 
out considering the viewpoints of 
pupils until the only opportunity for 
pupil participation was to carry out 
teacher-made plans. Usually this by- 
passing of pupil ideas happened as 
a result of an administrative urge “‘to 
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get things done.” Fortunately a move- 
ment initiated by the pupils in the 
science classes to have a school cam- 
pus resulted in a mechanism for stim- 
ulating and implementing pupil opin- 
ion that not only has met these needs 
in the science department but has 
been extended to all core fields. 

To remove the limestone filling of 
the original schoolyard, level off the 
black dirt brought in, plan the land- 
scaping, plant the grass and shrubs, 
and to provide for financing the en- 
tire enterprise, a small committee of 
pupils from biology classes was at 
first formed. Later this “Campus 
Planning Committee” was extended 
to include a representative from each 
science class and, as newer projects 
were undertaken, was designated as 
the “Science Planning Committee.” 
When it was found advantageous for 
the group to participate in executing, 
as well as planning, projects, the group 
became the ‘‘Science Council.” 

The Science Council, currently 
consisting of sixty members, meets 
during the forty-minute “activity” 
period each week. To facilitate the 
work of its committees, members of 
each committee are selected from dele- 
gates whose science classes are sched- 
uled at a given period, thus permit- 
ting the committee to meet on science 
time. These provisions obviate the 
necessity of having pupils excused 
from other classes or from study- 
rooms to work on science problems. 
Ideas originating in the science classes 
are taken to the council ‘by the class- 
room delegates for consideration by 
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the total council. Committees confer 
with the department chairman and at 
times with the principal to consider 
the practicability of proposals, and 
the department chairman implements 
the carrying-out of proposals finally 
adopted. On the day following the 
council meeting, the delegates report 
back to classes on the deliberation of 
the council. 

Early enterprises of the Science 
Council, in addition to developing 
and maintaining the campus, have 
included provision of soap receptacles 
and soap for washrooms, planning 
and carrying out improved routines 
for the school rest room, planning 
Health Week programs, and holding 
community-wide garden contests and 
exhibits. 

Science farm project.—A recent en- 
terprise of the Science Council has 
been to obtain the co-operation of a 
large dairy and grain farm with the 
science department. Working through 
the county agent, arrangements were 
made with the operators of the farm 
for science pupils to view the proc- 
esses of dairying, stock-raising, and 
grain-farming through the various 
seasons. Since the farm, operated by 
the Messrs. Bingham and situated near 
Wheeling, Illinois, consists of 480 acres 
and is a model of scientific farming, 
pupils have an opportunity to observe 
applications of the scientific prin- 
ciples of plant and animal life, ma- 
chines, soils, and weather in a way that 
brings realism to classroom and labo- 
ratory study in the school. While the 
pupils of introductory science and 
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physical science utilize trips to the 
farm, provision is mede that all stu- 
dents have systematic observation of 
science in action on the farm during 
the work in biological science in the 
second year of high school. 

Health drives—The council has 
been instrumental stimulating 
health practices in school and homes 
through the planning and conducting 
of major health drives. These have 
usually culminated in a “Health 
Week.”’ The co-operation of all agen- 
cies for health within the school and 
community is enlisted. The school 
lunchroom personnel sponsors drives 
to increase milk-drinking and to pro- 
mote balanced lunches. Free lunches 
are given as prizes. The physical- 
education department weighs and 
measures every student and puts on 
first-aid demonstrations, and the 
home-economics department issues 
suggestions for balanced menus for 
home consideration. Exhibits of ma- 
terials from industries, medical associ- 
ations, and food companies are open 
for visits from parents and science 
classes. Health specialists address as- 
semblies, and the school health center 
and the city board of health col- 
laborate in diagnostic health surveys. 
In one drive more than seventeen 
hundred students volunteered for the 
Kahn test alone. 


UTILIZING HEALTH CENTER AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


Wells health center.—The pivot of 
health activities in the science depart- 
ment is the health center. Its function 
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is diagnostic with respect to ailments 
which can be cured by a physician, 
but the corrective aspects of its 
work with individual pupils is perhaps 
its greatest contribution to the health 
program. 

The center is directed by a member 
of the science staff who is also a prac- 
ticing physician. The director ob- 
tains assistance from nutrition special- 
ists of the home-economics and lunch- 
room departments. All serious health 
problems discovered in the course of 
daily health inspections in science 
classes are referred to the center. 

Each year major health projects 
have been sponsored by the science 
department and the health center. 
In 1937, for example, the administra- 
tion of tuberculin tests by the Munici- 
pal Tuberculosis Sanitarium was ini- 
tiated. The number of pupils exam- 
ined totaled 1,255 in 1938 and 1,077 
in 1939. In 1938, eye examinations 
were administered to 2,400 pupils, 300 
of whom were found to need cor- 
rective attention. In 1940, glasses 
were obtained through community 
physicians for 138 pupils and through 
clinics for 37 pupils. In 1941, eye 
cases corrected numbered 148. In the 
ear survey of 1940, the pupils tested 
numbered 325. Dental defects also re- 
ceive attention, the high mark being 
reached in 1938 when teeth were 
cleaned in 142 cases, extracted in 242 
cases, and filled in 548 cases through 
the guidance of the health center. In 
recent years family initiative and im- 
proved financial status have lessened 
such demands, though extensive sur- 
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veys of eye, ear, and dental defects 
are still systematically carried out. 


HOME-NURSING CERTIFICATE AS 
SCIENCE REQUIREMENT 


A substantial addition to the sci- 
ence health program in recent years 
has been the home-nursing instruc- 
tion conducted by Red Cross nurses. 
During the physical-science course 
of the third year, every Wells girl 
receives the full Red Cross home- 
nursing course and qualifies for the 
certificate as a part of her science 
credit. In view of the current demand 
for medical services and community 
needs, this type of training is regarded 
as well worth the administrative 
problems that it causes. At the same 
time, each third-year boy receives in- 
struction in Red Cross first aid, the 
course being administered by a physi- 
cal-education instructor qualified as 
a Red Cross instructor. 


PROVIDING INTERMEDIARY 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


To aid the pupil to span the gap 
between the science principles de- 
veloped in the classroom and the 
realistic experiences of the outside 
world, a number of intermediary en- 
terprises are utilized. Making the 
school campus a laboratory for prac- 
tice with plants and soils, as previous- 
ly mentioned, is an example of this 
process, as is the observation of work 
on the farm. The development of a 
greenhouse on the roof, currently con- 
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templated by the Science Council, is 
another illustration. The auditorium- 
arts program performs a special 
service in connecting school and life 
through the mediums of the motion 
picture and the community lecturer. 
Motion pictures and other visual aids 
bring the most detailed aspects of the 
workings of science before the view 
of every pupil in the school, and the 
lecturer, usually from the school com- 
munity, gives color and reality to the 
applications of science in the world 
near at hand. Field trips to the city’s 
great Museum of Natural History, 
the aquarium, the planetarium, and 
the Museum of Science and Industry, 
carried on as departmental projects 
or individual activities of students in 
out-of-school hours, are further means 
of introducing pupils to the uses of 
science in daily living. 


CONCLUSION 


The science program described rep- 
resents a decade of co-operative effort 
by teachers, pupils, parents, and lay 
leaders. It involves use of the whole 
community, rural as well as urban, as 
a laboratory of living and learning. 
The principles and practices utilized 
may suggest ways for high schools to 
bring the revolutionizing contribu- 
tions of science to bear on problems 
confronting a democratic society. Pro- 
grams can be devised which will bring 
science to function in the daily lives 
of all pupils, whereas previously it 
functioned only in the intellectual 
lives of a few. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES PROGRAM 


ROBERT B. WEAVER 
Public Schools, Goshen, Indiana 


RE are many superintendents 
of schools throughout the coun- 
try who have a background of train- 
ing and experience in the social stud- 
ies. Many of these superintendents 
are authors of textbooks, brochures, 
and professional articles in the field 
of the social studies. They are pre- 
pared to exercise leadership in the 
social-studies programs of their re- 
spective school systems, and there 
are many inspiring examples of such 
leadership. Moreover, these superin- 
tendents have an opportunity to pro- 
vide leadership for all their teachers in 
the important work of fostering 
growth in the character of pupils and 
extending the civic activities, op- 
portunities, and responsibilities of 
pupils into the community. These 
superintendents give the social stud- 
ies an important place in the pro- 
gram of studies, and under their 
leadership the social studies frequent- 
ly become the core of the curriculum. 
The frequency of appointment of 
superintendents whose training and 
experience have been in the social 
studies should be indicative of the 
progress that may be expected in the 
social-studies programs of our public 
schools. 
J It is the purpose of the writer (1) 
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to suggest certain types of work that 
the superintendent with social-study 
training desires to have carried for- 
ward by social-studies teachers and 
(2) to indicate his opportunity in en- 
couraging all his teachers to accept 
responsibility for making the social- 
studies program effective and signif- 
icant in the lives of boys and girls in 
the school and in the community. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
SOCIAL-STUDIES TEACHERS 


In most city school systems the 
teachers of subject-matter fields are 
organized by departments. In some 
cities these departments include 
teachers of all grade levels with one 
chairman for each department. In 
other cities there are several depart- 
mental organizations with a separate 
chairman for the elementary schools, 
the junior high schools, and the senior 
high schools. In the case where there 
are three chairmen, the superintend- 
ent with social-studies training fre- 
quently co-ordinates the social-stud- 
ies programs of the elementary, jun- 
ior high, and senior high schools, 
since he is the logical person to as- 
sume such leadership. In school sys- 
tems where one chairman is in com- 
plete charge of the social studies in all 
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grades, the superintendent co-operates 
with this individual in the work of 
building a strong social-studies pro- 
gram. 

Many large school systems em- 
ploy a director or supervisor of social 
studies, and in these city systems 
there are many examples of superin- 
tendents, trained in the social stud- 
ies, who work with the specialist in 
planning and revising the social- 
studies program. Directors, super- 
visors, or departmental chairmen re- 
spond eagerly to the leadership of 
superintendents who are competent 
in their curriculum field. Usually the 
superintendent does not work direct- 
ly with the classroom teachers, for 
such a plan detracts from the leader- 
ship of the director, supervisor, or 
departmental chairman. Those to 
whom direct responsibility for the so- 
cial studies has been delegated should 
carry into the classrooms the forward- 
looking programs which have been 
developed by their teachers and 
should receive credit for the direction 
of this work. From an administrative 
standpoint there are advantages in 
departmental organizations, but these 
advantages may easily be impaired 
if those to whom responsibility has 
been delegated are not given full au- 
thority in the conduct of their work. 
_\ The basic assumption upon which 

this discussion is based is that the 
improvement of instruction should 
be an important part of a super- 
intendent’s work. It is true that 
superintendents have many other 
duties in the fields of school finance, 


plant operation and maintenance, 
and public relations, which frequently 
require most of their time. It is diffi- 
cult to justify this division of labor, 
however, and many superintendents 
with social-studies training are re- 
arranging their programs in order to 
be able to give attention to curricu- 
lum problems. The superintendent is 
employed as an educator, and he 
should be expected to devote part of 
his time to truly educational work, 
which includes the improvement of 
classroom instruction. Many of the 
activities which are now performed by 
some superintendents could be dele- 
gated to assistants. Too frequently 
superintendents perform routine ad- 
ministrative tasks and employ assist- 
ants to carry forward the important 
work of improving classroom instruc- 
tion. Time for educational work is 
not available to a superintendent un- 
less he delegates to others some of the 
work that comes to his office. 

Many superintendents have dele- 
gated certain routine matters of ad- 
ministration to principals and key 
staff members so that time may be 
available for curriculum work. These 
administrators find time to do the 
type of work that their social-studies 
teachers have a right to expect of 
them. These superintendents, by wise 
leadership, encourage the social-stud- 
ies department to identify standards 
that should be met and objectives 
that should be attained. They en- 
courage their social-studies teachers 
to work co-operatively, in a truly 
democratic manner, in preparing sub- 
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ject-matter analyses, instructional 
materials, and testing instruments. 

Examples of types of work that 
may be carried forward with profit 
are given below: 


1. The determination of major course 
objectives for each grade level. 

2. The development of a sequence of 
social-studies courses from Grades I to XII, 
with due recognition to pupil interest, grade 
placement, and timeliness of subject matter. 

3. An analysis of the subject-matter area 
selected for each grade level, providing 
statements, in clear and concise sentences, of 
the understandings which pupils are expect- 
ed to develop. 

4. Provision at each grade level for pupil 
activities which will bring pupils to the 
desired understandings. 

5. The construction of tests of under- 
standing to determine mastery of the respec- 
tive social-studies courses. 

6. The preparation of a diversified pro- 
gram of classroom instructional methods 
which will make social-studies classes in- 
teresting to the pupils. 

7. The development of social-studies 
curriculum materials which will foster 
growth in character. 

8. The construction of techniques for 
the effective study of social-studies mate- 
rials, 

9. Provision for pupils to make applica- 
tion of the understandings which they de- 
velop. 

10. Descriptions of ways in which civic 
activities may be extended into the com- 
munity. 

II. lanations of ways in which charts, 
maps, motion pictures, social studies, and 
other instructional supplies and apparatus 
may produce the greatest educative results. 


This program will give continuity 
to the social studies in Grades I-XII, 


for the respective courses are certain 
to be welded together into a unified 
whole. The social-studies teachers 
realize the value of such constructive 
and creative work as that proposed, 
and they can be expected to follow 
the leadership of their chief adminis- 
trative officer in developing, im- 
proving, and carrying forward such a 
program as that indicated above. 
They will do so because they know 
the superintendent is interested in, 
and sympathetic toward, their actual 
classroom problems. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
ENTIRE STAFF 


During recent years evidence has 
been presented to show that only 
when all teachers assume responsi- 
bility for the English program can 
this program be carried forward 
effectively. The co-operation of all 
teachers is just as essential if the so- 
cial-studies program is to be carried 
forward effectively and is to accom- 
plish its purposes. It is imperative that 
each superintendent encourage his 
staff to consider this problem. With 
wise leadership, teachers may be ex- 
pected to incorporate this principle 
into the school system’s educational 
philosophy. A co-operative program 
will be found if the staff understands 
the value of, and the necessity for, such 
a program and if the superintendent 
supports the program and works with 
faculty committees in making it ef- 
fective. Some of the responsibilities 
of teachers of all subjects for the 
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social-studies program are indicated 
below. The writer has summarized the 
practices of many superintendents 
with social-studies training who have 
worked with their teachers in de- 
veloping a program designed to make 
all members of the staff “social-stud- 
ies conscious.” 


1. Make provision in each course for 
correlation with the social studies. This 
provision will result in an enrichment of the 
subjects other than the social-studies courses 
and will provide pupils with opportunities 
to make frequent applications of social- 
studies understandings and _ principles. 
Courses in English, science, home eco- 
nomics, health, and foreign languages offer 
excellent opportunities for correlation with 
the social studies. 

2. Emphasize citizenship and character 
education at all grade levels and in all 
courses. This approach to the subject- 
matter fields will make all courses of greater 
value from the standpoint of general edu- 
cation and will reduce the extreme subject- 
matter emphasis in the respective courses. 

3. Provide for a historical approach to 
some of the topics studied in all courses. 
Pupils will then appreciate the broad and 
rich field that history comprises. Moreover, 
teachers of history will be encouraged to 
broaden the scope of their own courses. 

4. Foster democratic living in all classes. 
Frequent teacher-pupil planning sessions 
should be encouraged, and classroom pro- 
cedures should be democratic. 

5. Emphasize loyalty to the principles 
and ideals of the American way of life. This 
loyalty is essential in our democracy, and it 
can be developed in all classes if teachers 
stress the meaning of democracy and pro- 
vide opportunities for pupils to discuss the 
advantages of the American way of life. 

6. Understand the objectives of the so- 
cial studies and call the attention of pupils 
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to those objectives whenever possible. All 
teachers should have a list of these objec- 
tives. 

If the superintendent provides 
leadership for this program, the staff 
can be expected to attack the prob- 
lems that must be solved. With this 
co-operative effort, significant results 
are certain to be observed in all 
courses and in the attitudes of boys 
and girls toward their school and 
their community. Without this lead- 
ership, it is unlikely that the social 
studies will become a program of the 
entire school system. 

In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that the superintendent must as- 
sume responsibility for the kind of 
education that the boys and girls in 
his community will receive. He and 
his staff should make every effort to 
give personal guidance to an educa- 
tional program that will enable boys 
and girls to understand the society 
in which they live and that will pre- 
pare them to live adjusted lives in 
this society. 

Today, more than ever before, 
there is a great need for boys and 
girls to have a well-rounded program 
in social education. Superintendents 
and social-studies teachers are in a 
position to make this educational 
program one which will become an 
important phase of the whole school 
program. Superintendents who are 
trained and experienced in the field 
of the social studies have a real op- 
portunity to make this all-school so- 
cial-studies program a successful one. 
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METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GERMAN 


OSKAR OPPENHEIMER 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 


ge revolution which has been 
going on in the field of foreign- 
language teaching for the past few 
years involves both aims and meth- 
ods. In numerous articles the new 
aims have been debated so thorough- 
ly that there is little need at the mo- 
ment to add to the discussion. But 
this cannot be said in regard to the 
debate on methods; for while, in the 
quest for aims, an argument may be 
based on the general theoretical 
tenets of the writer’s philosophy of 
education, the merits of methods can 
be revealed only after they have been 
tried in practice. Therefore the dis- 
cussion of new methods follows, in 
time but not in importance, the dis- 
cussion of new aims. New aims de- 
pend on new methods. If new meth- 
ods should turn out to be unfeasible, 
the new aims cannot be realized. On 
the other hand, successful new meth- 
ods will buttress the position of new 
aims or, not infrequently, lead to 
their modification. 

The first large-scale experiment in 
teaching language the new way has 
been made by the Army. Ingenious 
and successful as the method has 
been, its value for regular language- 
teaching is limited by the differences 


* 


in aims and educational conditions. 
Its results must be supplemented and 
corroborated by corresponding ex- 
perience in the framework of normal 
school conditions. It is the main ob- 
jective of this article to present ideas 
and suggestions taken from my work 
in teaching German by using new 
methods in the past few years. 


GRAMMAR: THE STUMBLING BLOCK? 


I plunged into the experiment with 


great enthusiasm. I was firmly con- 
vinced of the need for new ways of 
teaching, of the obsolete nature of 
the old objectives, and of the superior 
value of the new aims. I was more 
than doubtful, however, whether I 
could find a place for the teaching of 
grammar in the new setup, and it 
seemed to me that the failure to pro- 
vide such a place could jeopardize the 
entire enterprise. I,did not doubt the 
need for changing the methods in 
teaching grammar. On the contrary, 
old language-teaching is more defec- 
tive and open to criticism here than 
anywhere else. The big objection 
against the dominant position of 
grammar in the old language-teaching 
is its deadening influence on the in- 
terest of the student. He is asked to 
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cram his mind with an endless num- 
ber of dry rules and dryer excep- 
tions, memory exercises which have 
no meaning. There is nothing in the 
rule that makes him understand why 
the English “when,” if it is used with 
the past tense, means a/s in German 
and, if used with the present tense, 
means wenn. The meaning simply has 
developed that way in the course of 
time, and that is all there is to it. 
There are a few students who find it a 
challenge to learn all the unrelated 
rules just because they are hard to 
memorize, but, to the overwhelming 
majority, learning the rules is drudg- 
ery, obnoxious because of its arti- 
ficial nature. What is done here with 
language is the more strange because 
there is no area of human knowledge 
which, in itself, is less artificial than 
language. 

While grammar-teaching may no 
longer monopolize the whole field, it 
must find some place in the teaching 
of foreign language, and, when I 
started out, I was filled with appre- 
hension as to where I could find the 
proper place. The drill that seemed to 
go with the teaching of grammar was 
the factor that did not fit the new way 
in which I thought language should 
be taught. Very unexpectedly and 
very fortunately, all apprehensions 
proved to be unfounded. The last ten 
minutes of each one-hour period were 
given to the study of grammar. Con- 
scientiously I avoided drill, anything 
that would remind the students of the 
horrors of the old method. Each time 
I presented one basic piece of gram- 


mar, explained it as far as gram- 
mar can be explained, and discussed 
techniques helpful for memorizing, 
if there happened to be any. I asked 
the students to go over their gram- 
mar at home, but I never checked on 
it. Here, as in the case of drill in the 
classroom, I took all pains to avoid 
the pressure which goes with old- 
fashioned grammar-teaching, for I 
wanted to avoid doing anything that 
would diminish the genuine pleasure 
which should go with the gradual 
acquisition of skill in using an instru- 
ment of the human mind as wonder- 
ful as language is. 

In this leisurely manner the stu- 
dents learned grammar, and chiefly 
for two kindred reasons. In the first 
place, deliberate and abundant use of 
what we learned was made in the 
conversations which occupied the 
first fifty minutes of the next periods. 
When we studied the past tense of 
strong and weak verbs in grammar, 
the conversations of a number of en- 
suing periods were conducted in the 
same tense. When we learned the 
passive voice, I transformed into that 
voice all phrases which could be so 
transformed. Again, when we learned 
the subjunctive, I chose the type of 
conversation that would lend itself to 
the use of that mode. When we stud- 
ied the plural of nouns, for many peri- 
ods we used many more plurals than 
singulars in our conversation. I was 
surprised to find how easily grammar 
rules could be fixed in the pupils’ 
minds by applying them in conversa- 
tion and thus demonstrating that 
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they are not dead and unrelated to 
life. 

The second reason for the fact that 
the pupils learned grammar by the 
new method appears to me even more 
important than the first. I discovered 
that the larger part of what we call 
“grammar” does not need to be 
taught in a separate grammar sec- 
tion—indeed, cannot be taught there 
satisfactorily. My students learned 
the correct use of wenn and als, but 
not in the grammar period. For many 
periods, on the occasions when we 
conducted our conversations in the 
past tense, we always used als, and 
this contrasted so sharply with the 
sudden continuous use of wenn, when 
we switched back to conversation in 
the present tense, that the students 
discovered the difference for them- 
selves. 

This is not the only time that 
language scoffs at endeavors to press 
it into the tight compartments of 
abstract rules. Another wide area 
where specific grammar-teaching is 
of no use is word order. The few gener- 
al rules which we possess here are 
pathetically inadequate to cover even 
a small number of the cases, so liberal 
and creative is language in expressing 
innumerable fine shades of thought 
by large and small changes in word 
order’ The only way of learning it is 
by frequent use in conversation. 
Compared with the problems of con- 
notation and word order, other gram- 
mar problems may appear to be of 
less importance. Yet there are many 
which will be learned more easily in 
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conversation if the teacher pays at- 
tention to the repeated use in suc- 
cessive periods of sentences illustrat- 
ing the rules. 

Summarizing my experiences, I 
would say that only a small part of 
the grammar should be learned in the 
specific part of the period devoted to 
grammar, that this part can be learned 
without drill and mainly by use in 
conversation, and that the larger part 
of grammar should be learned ex- 
clusively in conversation. In this way 
grammar-learning will not take an 
unduly large part of the time and 
effort of the student and will not kill 
his interest in the whole undertaking. 


IMAGINATION AND PAINSTAKING 
PREPARATION 


While with the new methods we 
make the student’s work less hard 
and more enjoyable, the teacher’s 
task becomes more strenuous. We 
try to teach our students to speak the 
new language. If it were feasible, 
that could be done best in the native 
setting, in the country where the lan- 
guage is spoken. Since most students 
cannot learn it that way, the second 
best method is to create conditions 
which come as close as possible to the 
ideal situation. Therefore, we make it 
a condition sine qua non that we use 
the new language exclusively for 
class work, starting with the very 
first period (with the unavoidable 
exception, in the first semester, of the 
ten-minute section given to grammar 
at the end of the period). The main 
reason that the student would learn 
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German so much faster if he were in 
Germany is that he could hear noth- 
ing but German. The reason that old- 
time language-teaching could never 
lead to the command of the language 
lay in the pressure on the student’s 
mind to think in English first and 
then translate into German. We must 
insist on strict adherence to the rule 
of speaking nothing but German in 
the classroom for the additional rea- 
son that, in between the class periods, 
the student is living again in the at- 
mosphere of English. 

He who has not taught German the 
new way may think that observance 
of this rule is extremely difficult, par- 
ticularly in the first few months when 
the student lacks vocabulary and a 
grammar background. Here, how- 
ever, as in the case of grammar, the 
comparative ease with which this 
obstacle can be overcome is surprising. 
The two factors which do the trick 
are imagination and meticulous prep- 
aration. The teacher must conduct 
a conversation which fits the beginner 
and yet is fluent and not a dry ar- 
ray of stumbling, incoherent phrases, 
as we know it from language-teaching 
of the past. For that type of conver- 
sation, everything depends on the 
choice of the subject. It must be sim- 
ple and must deal with things close at 
hand. Moreover, it must be expand- 
able, so that, after the first weeks of 
timid acquaintance with it, the teach- 
er and the class can branch out and 
use it for a little more ambitious and 
more penetrating discussion in order 
to fill all the periods for at least the 
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first half of the first semester. There 
are many good topics available. Let 
me present one to demonstrate its 
use, namely, a discussion on books. 

Books are around the classroom; 
they are the student’s tools and are 
close to his interests. First acquaint- 
ance occurs by a combination of 
spoken and gesture language. The 
teacher points at different books and 
compares them: “This is a book, and 
that is a book.” “This is a large book, 
but that is a small book.” Then he 
includes other things: “This is a red 
tie; this is a red book.” “This is a 
green sweater; this is a green book.” 
Then he demonstrates what we can 
do with the book, again by lan- 
guage and action: “We can open the 
book and close the book.” “We can 
put it on the desk, or we can put it in 
the bookcase.” “The book falls to the 
floor; the book lies on the floor. We 
pick up the book; the book is dusty; 
we wipe off the dust. The book is 
damaged; we must be more careful 
with the book.” After having acted 
out many of these simple things that 
can happen with books, the teacher 
can move a step further and compare 
types of books, illustrated books and 
nonillustrated ones, scientific and 
fiction books, printed and written 
books, books and newspapers. It is 
reassuring for the pioneering teacher 
to see how his imagination is helped 
by the multitude of ideas present in 
simple topics. 

Because of the clearness of the 
need for imagination, we must be- 
ware of the rash conclusion that it is 
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the only attribute that the teacher 
of the new method should bring to 
the classroom. As necessary as imagi- 
nation is thorough preparation. The 
conversations should appear as natu- 
ral and casual as they are in “real life” 
because the aim is to copy “real life,” 
and an easy presentation will be an 
invaluable stimulus to the student’s 
sustained interest. In order to be able 
to do this, the teacher must prepare 
each period down to the smallest de- 
tail. He must know in advance all 
that he wants to say, and, while he 
acts in class as if the conversation 
were coming to him on the spur of the 
moment, it is, in fact, the fruit of 
previous labor. The imagination by 
which he seems to be guided in class 
is a result of his preparatory work. It 
would be dangerous to rely on the 
working of his imaginative power 
during the presentation. Unpredict- 
able as this power is, it may not flow 
at moments when he needs it most, or 
it may sweep him into territory too 
slippery for the stumbling feet of 
beginners. 

The teacher must make careful 
preparation, not only because he must 
be very conscious of the specific 
needs of the beginner, but also be- 
cause there is a general principle that 
should govern all language-teaching, 
namely, the need to build up for the 
students a vocabulary that is small 
and at the same time of utmost use- 
fulness. This principle only seemingly 
contradicts the final objective of a 
wide vocabulary that marks expert- 
ness in any language; adherence to it, 


in truth, will pave the road to mastery 
of the language. If the teacher does 
not observe the principle, if he gives 
rein to his imagination in the class- 
room, he will plunge the students 
into an ocean of words in which they 
will inevitably drown. Language is so 
constructed that almost any object 
can be described by a number of 
nouns, almost any activity by a num- 
ber of verbs. Among the nouns or 
verbs is one that describes its object 
best, is most frequently used, or pre- 
sents a combination of these two fea- 
tures. This is the word chosen in the 
beginning and used for months in 
class. This procedure has, at least, 
three advantages: (1) Frequent repe- 
tition makes the student so familiar 
with the word that he not only knows 
it but knows it so well that he can use 
it when he needs it. Anybody who has 
learned a foreign language knows the 
great gap between these two degrees 
of knowing and realizes the need for 
the second degree in mastery of the 
language. (2) By frequent use of the 
same word, the student learns about 
the various situations in which the 
word can be used, and knowledge of 
the right application of a word is as 
essential to language-learning as is 
knowledge of its meaning; it is, in fact, 
a part of the latter. (3) The beginner 
is not required to study the subtle 
nuances of meaning among syno- 
nyms because it would transcend his 
language-learning capacity. In trying 
to build up a restricted and yet help- 
ful vocabulary, the teacher must find 
the angles to the subject of conversa- 
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tion which do not call for too exten- 
sive a vocabulary and which, at the 
same moment, are diversified and in- 
teresting enough to avoid the danger 
of monotony. 

Similar to the topic “book” in 
simplicity and in interest to the stu- 
dent, at the same time drawing on a 
new kind of vocabulary, is a discus- 
sion of the daily routine of a student. 
Getting up in the morning, dressing, 
having breakfast, going to school, 
playing football, going to the movies 
or to the meeting of a school organi- 
zation, buying a book or a pair of 
shoes, preparing for a test, taking a 
walk or a ride in a car—what a treas- 
ure-house of suggestions is offered in 
the small experiences of everyday 
life! Each of these happenings can be 
worked into a conversation stretching 
over several periods. What the teach- 
er needs is the imagination for con- 
juring them up and the careful prep- 
aration in which the material is cut 
down to the minimum of simple and 
useful terms that fit the beginner. 
The logical thing to do is to offer this 
new topic after the discussion on 
books because it can be put more 
easily into the form of true conversa- 
tion. Conversations between mother 
and son at the breakfast table are 
easily improvised, or between friends 
before and after the movie or the 
football game, or with the employee 
in the bookstore or shoestore. 

Conversation in the first months 
when books were discussed was more 
of a rehearsed than of an improvised 
type. The students were asked to 
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write down the material presented in 
one period, and at the beginning of 
the next period the material was dis- 
cussed in conversation between teach- 
er and students. I find this procedure 
effective in more than one way. The 
discussion of the material of the pre- 
ceding period lasted about twenty 
minutes and left only about half an 
hour to the new presentation. This 
time proved sufficient, considering the 
novelty of material and method. 
Furthermore, the students, first listen- 
ing to the teacher as he presented the 
material, then writing it down, and 
finally reproducing it themselves, 
were so much exposed to the material 
that it had time to penetrate, and 
yet the procedure was never felt to be 
slow and monotonous because the 
three activities involved were very 
different in nature. 

As time goes on and familiarity 
with the material increases, the time 
given to rehearsal gradually shrinks, 
and the time for new presentation ex- 
pands. As a logical consequence, im- 
provised conversation gradually sup- 
plants the one-sided presentation by 
the teacher and makes rehearsed con- 
versation less necessary. In working 
at topics like the suggested ones, the 
teacher will never suffer from scarcity 
of material. If he uses his full imagi- 
nation bridled by minute preparation, 
he will find the time at his disposal 
very short. 


DISCOVERING A NEW AIM 


In outlining the program for the 
second half of the first year and for 
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the second year, I wished to find a 
topic that would be big enough to 
cover so long a span of time and so 
diversified that the students would not 
become bored when dealing with the 
same subject for a very long period. 
“Modern Germany” was the natural 
and logical choice because it is the 
subject in which the student of Ger- 
man can be expected to be interested, 
it is a big subject, and a subject with 
many different aspects. The topic 
may be worked into an imagined trip 
of the students to Germany prior to 
the outbreak of war in order to get a 
thorough knowledge of the natural 
setting of German society. In this 
way we can give it the warmth of a 
human-interest story, and we can 
consider the specific interests of in- 
dividual students. Visualizing peace- 
time conditions, we can dwell on 
German agriculture with the farmer, 
on German music with the musician, 
on historical monuments with the his- 
torian, etc. A large map of Germany 
and a wide collection of prints and 
photographs will serve to illustrate 
these discussions. In addition, it is 
necessary to map out our trip—a 
thing easily done because there are, 
of course, hundreds of places in 
Germany which furnish a wealth of 
material on the various angles of 
German life before the war. To give 
some examples: we land in Hamburg 
and visit the port, the Hagenbeck 
Zoo, and the Kunsthalle, and we tell 
the students about a vital segment of 
Germany’s economic life, about an 
ingenious experiment in reproducing 


wild-animal life, and about an in- 
teresting type of German people, the 
people of Hamburg and the plains 
of Northern Germany, as they may 
be viewed in the paintings of the 
Kunsthalle. We go to pre-war Berlin 
and see the Reichstag for a study of 
German political life, and the stadium 
for an acquaintance with German 
sports, and the lakes and woods 
around the city for an appreciation of 
German scenery. We visit Leipzig 
and attend a concert in the Gewand- 
haus for a study of German music, 
and the World Fair for a study of 
another important section of German 
economics. While we move from place 
to place, we observe and discuss the 
man in the street, the life in the fami- 
ly, in church and school, on the play- 
ground and in the club, in store and 
office; we find inexhaustible opportu- 
nities for comparison with life in the 
United States and for interested ques- 
tions and comments of the students. 

While we proceed, we are slowly 
relaxing the strict rules in building up 
our vocabulary which we observed 
during the first semester. We admit 
synonyms here and there in order to 
make our speech more colorful, but 
we do not advance fast, and we do not 
think of opening the gates and flood- 
ing the students. As we cover more 
and more fields of German activities, 
the vocabulary must be increased by 
many technical terms, and care- 
ful preparation is necessary in 
grading the material according to 
difficulty. In the second semester of 
the first year, we direct our efforts 
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mainly to the discussion of happen- 
ings in daily life because it requires a 
comparatively simple vocabulary and 
our students can utilize some of the 
background acquired in their first- 
semester work. It does not mean that 
we shun topics of a more general and 
more abstract nature, but we try to 
spend much more time with themes 
related to ordinary life. 

Beginning the second year, we re- 
verse the procedure and have the 
ordinary-life topics disappear gradual- 
ly. Toward the end of the second year 
we drop the frame of the trip across 
Germany and enter a systematic dis- 
cussion of the social institutions and 
problems of modern Germany. We 
draw on all that we learned during 
the trip, and we make full use of com- 
parison with the American scene. So 
doing, we kill two birds with one 
stone. On the one hand, we realize 
our main objective, teaching the stu- 
dent to speak the language, and we 
provide him with many-sided and 
comprehensive material. On the other 
hand, we teach him something very 
close to our main objective. We give 
him a picture of modern German so- 
ciety, and that is for many students 
the final goal when they set out to 
learn the language. If they go to 
Germany in fact, and not merely in 
their imagination, they will profit 
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Ior 


much from the trip because they know 
not only the language but also the 
life-situations in which the language 
is used. They will supplement their 
vocabulary there easily because they 
know where to find the right supple- 
ments. Finally, forming a picture of 
Germany in our minds is part of the 
general task of studying all sections of 
the society of the world—a task which 
we will have to perform in our new 
global society. How much more time- 
ly and how much more challenging is 
a study of modern German society 
than the study of her literature from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which has little bearing on our 
modern life and which to grasp fully, 
including all the nuances of style of 
the different authors, is an impossible 
enterprise in a two-year study of lan- 
guage. 

This observation leads to a con- 


cluding thought: even in the most 


favorable learning situation we can- 
not expect the student to acquire a 
complete mastery of the language in 
two years. He will be able to speak 
fluently and to think in the language. 
His vocabulary, while still small 
compared with the vastness of the vo- 
cabulary of any living language, will 
be sufficient to serve him satisfactorily 
in most life-situations and will form a 
firm foundation for expansion. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THE SuByEcT FIELDS 


HE same grouping of subject fields 

is being followed for the lists of 
references in the February and March 
numbers of the School Review as was 
used in the cycles of lists published 
during 1933-45, inclusive. The con- 
cept of “instruction” is also the same 
and includes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement. In each subject 
field the list includes items published 
during a period of approximately 
twelve months since the preparation 
of the list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH 


Dora V. SmitH 
University of Minnesota 


52. ApBotT, ALLAN. “English Teaching: 
A Look Back—A Look Ahead,” Teach- 
ers College Record, XLVI (December, 


1944), 186-94. 

Reviews with charm and penetration the 
changes which have taken place in English- 
teaching during the professional life of a 
beloved scholar from 1896 to the present. 


* See also Item 38 (Levenson) in the January, 
1946, number of the School Review; Items 609 
(Cooper) and 614 (Design for General Education 
Sor Members of the Armed Forces) in the Decem- 
ber, 1945, number of the same journal; Items 399 
(Salisbury), 406 (Zorbaugh), 418 (Guideposts for 
the Expressional Phases of the Language Arts), 
and 423 (Perrin) in the October, 1945, number of 
the Elementary School Journal; and Item 166 
(Gray) in the April, 1945, number of the same 
journal. 


53. BAGWELL, Paut D. “Composite Course 
in Writing and Speaking,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXI (February, 
1945), 79-87. 

Describes in detail the new course in writ- 


ten and spoken English required of all 
Freshmen at Michigan State College. 


. BARNES, WALTER. “The School Pro- 

gram in the English Language,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXXIV (March, 1945), 
137-42. 
Presents a spirited discussion of language as 
social behavior, as a code of conventions, as 
a medium of thought, and as the instru- 
ment of creativeness. 


. BINKLEY, Harotp C. “Campus Idol 

or Faith Betrayed,” Association. of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXX (De- 
cember, 1944), 570-77. 
Advocates criticism of written work by all 
instructors in all subjects in an outspoken 
attack on inadequate results in college 
Freshman English. 


56. BRUBACHER, JOHN S. (editor); BRown- 
ELL, SAMUEL M.; CuHILps, L.; 
CUNNINGHAM, RvTH; KILPATRICK, 
H.; OSTRANDER, MARION 
Y.; SANDERS, WILLIAM J.; and THREL- 
KELD, A.L. The Public Schools and 
Spiritual Values. Seventh Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. x+222. 
Clarifies the concept and determines the 
place of spiritual values in the public 
schools, treating literature as one of the 
fine arts through which the child progresses 
in three stages of aesthetic development. 
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57. CARLSEN, GEORGE RoBERT. “Creating 


a World Outlook through Literature,” 
English Journal, X XXIII (December, 
1944), 526-32. 

Provokes thought concerning underlying 
convictions of our time and how literature 
can give perspective on them. 


. Coox, LuEtta B. “He Who Would 
Find Himself Must Lose Himself: An 
Approach to the Teaching of Composi- 
tion,” Bulletin of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, XXX 
(February, 1945), 1-4. 

Makes a plea for orienting pupils’ minds 
around what they are observing and at- 
tempting to reproduce for others rather 
than around themselves and their emo- 
tions. 


. Coox, Luetta B. “A Dual Approach 
to Grammar Study,” English Journal, 
XXXIV (March, 1945), 122-27. 
Presents approaches to the problem of re- 
lationships in sentence structure by con- 
crete examples from pupil themes. 


. Davis, Mary Goutp. Read Today, 
Star Tomorrow. New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. 32. 


Lists by theme, and with penetrating and 
attractive comment, books which will play 
a vital role in the lives of adolescents. 


. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “In Defense 
of English,” English Journal, XXXIV 
(June, 1945), 309-15. 

Makes an urgent plea to maintain English 
as the core subject in the school curriculum 
and to prevent its absorption into the field 
of social sciences. 


. Hanton, HELEN J., Miriam 
B., and CommitrErE. Junior High 
School English in Wartime and After. 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish Pamphlets on Communication. 
Chicago: National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1944. Pp. 36. 

Gives concrete help with all phases of 
junior high school English except grammar, 
with special emphasis on the organization 


of literature and reading and the language 
processes of democratic life. 


. HATFIELD, WrrBuR W. “A Versatile 


Procedure,” English Journal, XXXIII 
(October, 1944), 428-32. 


Offers practical suggestions for the use of 
small-group procedures in English classes. 


. Hovious, Carot. “What Words 


Mean!” Clearing House, XIX (March, 
1945), 403-7. 

Guides teachers of all subjects in their ap- 
proach to mastery of vocabulary in high 
school. 


. Hurtey, K. Duane. “Broadcasting 


Is Part of Maryville Curriculum,” 
Clearing House, XIX (November, 
1944), 186-88. 

Describes in concrete, lively fashion the 
place of a radio laboratory in the life of 
Union High School, Maryville, California. 


. JESSEN, Cart A., and MAcKINTOSH, 


HELEN K. “A Bibliography of Lan- 
guage Arts Courses of Study,” Edu- 
cation for Victory, III (March 20, 1945), 
15-17. 

Gives a critical analysis of courses in lan- 
guage arts for the junior and senior high 
school received in the United States Office 
of Education from 1941-44. 


. KauLFers, WALTER VINCENT. Four 


Studies in Teaching Grammar from the 
Socio-Psychological Viewpoint. Stan- 
ford University, California: Distrib- 
uted by the Stanford Bookstore, 1945. 
Pp. vit+48. 

Offers a reconstructed program in instru- 
mental grammar for both English and for- 
eign languages. 


. Kercuner, NELLE F. “Reading in the 


Secondary School,” English Journal, 
XXXIV (June, 1945), 329-33. 
Describes the all-school program in reading 
recently established in Chicago high 
schools. 


. Merrick, NELLIE L. “The Class 


Newspaper as a Learning Experience,” 
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School Review, LIII (April, 1945), 
218-26. 

Describes how rotating groups in Grades 
VII and VIII grow in self-direction and 
democratic living as they bring out a class 
newspaper. 


. MursELL, James L. “The Arts in 
American Education,” Teachers College 
Record, XLVI (February, 1945), 285- 
92. 

Makes a plea for 25 per cent of the pupil’s 
time for education of the emotions through 
aesthetic creation, participation, and ap- 
preciation in the arts. 


. The Myth That Threatens America. 
New York: Writers’ War Board (122 
East Forty-second Street), 1945. 
Pp. 54. 

Presents evidence of racial tensions pro- 
moted through social and religious stereo- 
types in drama, fiction, motion pictures, 
radio, comic books, and advertisements. 

. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH, COMMITTEE ON Book LISTS 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH SCHOOLS. 
Books for You: A High-School Reading 
List Arranged by Themes and Types. 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1945. Pp. 154. 

Grouped under varied timely themes and 
with attractive annotations, this list will 
equal in popularity the Books for Home 
Reading which it supersedes. 

. Pottocx, T. C., and Orners. The 
English Language in American Educa- 
tion. Modern Language Association of 
America, Commission on Trends in 
Education. New York: Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America (100 
Washington Square E. ), 1945. Pp. 32. 
Presents in an indispensable pamphlet the 
viewpoint of modern scholarship on in- 
struction in the English language as a na- 
tive tongue. 

. Pootey, Ropert C. “Achieving Con- 
tinuity in High-School and College 
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English,” College English, VI (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 149-56. 

Presents a practical plan for achieving uni- 
ty of purpose and procedure between high- 
school and college English. 


. POWDERMAKER, HorTENSE. Probing 


Our Prejudices: A Unit for High School 
Students. Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation Publication Series. Problems of 
Race and Culture in American Educa- 
tion, No. II. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. Pp. viii+74. 

Makes a critical examination of the sources 
of prejudice and the effect of prejudice 
upon the individual personality as well as 
upon social relationships. 


. SELF, MAvRINE. “‘A Study of the Aims 


for Teaching Literature in Theory and 
in Practice,” Illinois English Bulletin, 
XXXII (March, 1945), 1-27. 
Presents a useful summary, with bibliog- 
raphy, of statements of aims and practices 
in literature-teaching from 1917 through 
1943. 


. SINGLETON, Rapa H. “How To Teach 


Punctuation,” College English, VI 
(November, 1944), 111-15. 


Proposes a method of teaching punctuation 
through relationship to communication of 
meaning rather than to rule. 


. SmitH, Dora V. “Recent Procedures 
in the Evaluation of Programs in Eng- 
lish,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVIII (December, 1944), 262-75. 
Summarizes, with bibliogray.”::", procedures 
of evaluation in English used in major na- 
tional and state curriculum studies in re- 


cent years. 


. STERNER, ALICE; SAUNDERS, KATHER- 


INE MonoGHAN; and KAPLAN, MILTON 
A. Skill in Listening. National Council 
of Teachers of English Pamphlets on 
Communication. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1944. 


Pp. 48. 
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Urges the teaching of skills in listening and 
offers practical suggestions for instruction, 
with special reference to the radio. 

. Suggestions for Reading Experiences in 
Eleventh Grade English. Portland, Ore- 
gon: Portland Public Schools, 1945. 
Pp. 67 (mimeographed). 

Outlines by theme and with annotated lists 
of books for classroom libraries a series of 
units for American literature in Grade XI. 

. TRABUE, M. R. “Before They Write,” 

English Journal, XXXIV (January, 
1945), 9-15. 
Gives the key to successful teaching of 
writing habits through the art of bringing 
the outside life of pupils into the class- 
room. 

. Ratpx M. “The Grammar- 
ian’s Dilemma,” English Leaflet, XLIV 
(June, 1945), 81-87. 

Exemplifies problems of linguistic change 
in relationship to the teaching of grammar. 

. Witty, Paut A. “Teaching the Three 
R’s in the Army,” English Journal, 


XXXIV (March, 1945), 132-36. 
Describes the army program of education 
as one which demonstrates functional ma- 
terials and methods, motivated instruction, 
use of visual aids, integration, and clarity 
of objectives. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 
RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 

Regular departments such as 
“Sight and Sound in Social Studies” 
have not been included in this list. 


2 See also Items 342 (“‘We, the Children”) and 
350 (Krug and Anderson) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1945, 
number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 
465 (Gorman), 469 (McIntire), 471 (Park), 474 
(Preston), and 480 (Traxler) in the October, 
1945, number; aud Item 607 (Caliver) in the De- 
cember, 1945, number of the same journal; and 
Item 34 (Dale and Raths) in the January, 1946, 
number of the School Review. 


84. Ant, Frances N. “The Use of Audio- 


visual Aids in an International Rela- 
tions Class,” Educational Screen, XXIV 
(March, 1945), 102-4. 

Discusses values, methods, and specific ma- 
terials in this field for a high-school class in 
international relations. 


. Ant, Frances N. “Abundant Visual 


Materials in U.S. History,” Clearing 
House, XX (October, 1945), 103-5. 
Contains useful critical selection of relevant 
sound films. 


. AttLunas, LEo J. “A Review of the Re- 


search on the Historical Concepts of 
American Children,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXXI 
(September, 1945), 331-44. 

Summarizes the most important studies 
since 1920. 


. Ames, Meru M. “‘Artificial-Jaw’ 


History,” Social Studies, XXXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1945), 258-63. 

Makes obvious, yet frequently overlooked 
and usually unapplied, suggestions for mak- 
ing United States history teachable. 


. ANDER, O. Fritior. “The New Augus- 


tana Plan and an American Studies Ma- 
jor,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XXXII (June, 1945), 95-100. 
Describes a reorganization of a college pro- 
gram influenced by reaction against an un- 
guided elective system and by the em- 
phasis on “area studies” and the history of 
thought. 


. ANDERSON, Howarp C., MARCHAM, 


FREDERICK G., and DuNnN, SEYMOUR 
B. “An Experiment in Teaching Cer- 
tain Skills of Critical Thinking,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XX XVIII 
(December, 1944), 241-51. 

This progress report indicates that experi- 
mental students made greater gains over 
control group in drawing conclusions than 
in abstracting and organizing materials. 
Negligible differences were found between 
“doing” and “telling” methods of present- 
ing materials, 
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. ANDERSON, M. L., and OTHErs. “Im- 


proving Education for Social-civic 
Competence in the Southern States,” 
Southern Association Quarterly, IX 
(February, 1945), 90-109. 

Reviews objectives, curriculum, tech- 
niques, evaluation, and in-service teacher 
training in terms of areas of social needs in 
the South. 


Arnot, C. O. “Far Eastern Studies in 
American Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges,” Education for Victory, III (Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945), 20-31. 

Reviews findings of surveys of such studies 
and makes four proposals for elementary- 
and secondary-school curriculums and 
teachers. 


BENDIX, REINHARD. “Education and 
the Teaching of History,” School Review, 
LIII (January, 1945), 15-24. 

After discussing several approaches to the 
writing and teaching of history, proposes 
concentration on a few basic themes, such 
as industrialization and democracy, with 
comparative chronologies in England and 
Germany, for example. 


BoLToNn, BELLE, and ENGLISH, 
Mirprep. “Further Study of Attitudes 
of High School Seniors toward Prob- 
lems of the War and the Peace,” Jour- 
nal of Psychology, XX (July, 1945), 
157-82. 

Study of interests and attitudes of average 
high-school Seniors in civic affairs and in- 
ternational relations. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE, with the collabo- 
ration of KENNETH HovEeT, DoroTHy 
O’SHAUGHNESSY, and DONNA TRAPHA- 
GAN. Design for America. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. viii+166. 

Reports on a project in “future-casting”— 
studying selected economic-political areas 
and related social conditions, art, and sci- 
ence in a core program oriented toward the 
future. Gives many suggestions for any 
study of contemporary society. (For a 
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short analysis of this project, see “High 
School Students Work on ‘A Design for 
America,’” edited by R. B. Raup and 
B. O. Smith, Teachers College Record, 
XLVI [January, 1945], 250-55.) 


Brown, EstHer. Inter-American Co- 
operation in the School: Student Clubs. 
United States Office of Education 
Pamphlet, No. 97, 1944. Pp. 32. 
Surveys Pan-American clubs in the Amer- 
icas and gives practical suggestions on their 
opportunities, organization, program, and 
sources of additional material. 


BROWN, SPENCER. They See for Them- 
selves: A Documentary Approach to In- 
tercultural Education in the High School. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
Pp. x+148. 

Emphasizes fact-finding technique in 
individual high-school student investiga- 
tions, chiefly of their own communities, 
and stresses synthesis into a resultant 
group activity through discussion. 


CALIFORNIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNITED 
StaTEs History AND Crvics. ‘“Teach- 
ing U.S. History and Civics in Califor- 
nia,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XIX (November, 1944), 
352-71. 

Able “follow-up” of the Wesley report on 
American history applied to one state; 
civics not so adequately treated. 


CARTER, FLOELLA KELLEY. “The Wes- 
ley Report on American History: A 
Classroom Teacher Speaks,” Social 
Education, 1X (January, 1945), 16-19. 
Criticizes aspects of the Wesley report and 
cites factors making for poor teaching of 
United States history. 


CuaTTo, CLARENCE I., and HALLIGAN, 
Autce L. The Story of the Springheld 
Plan. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1945. Pp. xviii+202. 

Democratic citizenship is the first objec- 
tive; study and practice of democracy is 
planned on all levels. 
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100. Civic Education for the Foreign-born in 


the United States. Washington: Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
United States Department of Justice, 
and American Association of School 
Administrators, 1945. Pp. vi+8o. 
Discusses a desirable program and responsi- 
bilities of the several agencies for it; lists 
citizenship test materials of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; and esti- 
mates number of non-citizens by states, 
counties, and larger cities. 


. CLARK, F., Otson, CLARA M.., 


Nutter, Hazen E., SEay, MAURICE 
F., and Morritt, Maurice. “The 
Sloan Experiments,” Clearing House, 
XIX (March, 1945), 418-31. 

Reports on results in community living of 
experimental curriculums in housing, nu- 
trition, and clothing in Florida, Kentucky, 
and Vermont. 


. CLARKE, Sirk Frep. “Education and 


World Order,” International Affairs, 
XXI (July, 1945), 376-85. 

An able discussion of the ways in which 
education in England should be modified 
so that “the attitudes, the insights, and the 
moral qualities which are essential to the 
creation and maintenance of world order 
may become part of the normal equipment 
of the British citizen.” 


. Dickerson, T. Epwyn. “When I Get 


Back to Teaching History,” Journal of 
Education, CXXVIII (October, 1945), 
230-31. 

War experiences lead a former history 
teacher to advocate greater emphasis on 
geography, regional study, literature, and 
principles of constitutional government in 
the social-studies program. 


. Crayton §S. “Clio and the 


Camera,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XXXI (March, 1945), 579-84. 
Suggests special advantages of silent slide 
films with particular reference to the 
United States history course. 
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FISHER, MARGUERITE J. “Apprentices 
in Citizenship,” National Municipal 
Review, XXXIV (May, 1945), 213-17. 
Describes Syracuse University course in 
politics which really uses the community 
as a laboratory. 


Grapy, Marion. “Recommendations 
for Supplementary Reading Made by 
Textbooks in United States History,” 
School Review, LIII (April, 1945), 227- 
36. 

An objective study indicating little agree- 
ment in textbooks on supplementary read- 
ing and on a small number of “standard” 
works. 


Hanna, Lavone. “An Evaluation Pro- 
gram for American History,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XX 
(April, 1945), 209-16. 

States principles of evaluation and suggests 
specific materials for appraising pupil 
needs, interests, and achievement. 


Harap, Henry, and Price, Ray G. “A 
Survey of Recent Developments in 
Consumer Education,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XX XVIII (December, 
1944), 276-85. 

Covers 122 course outlines in the period 
1938-44. Gains in the field have exceeded 
the losses. 


Hauck, ArtHur A. “Education and 
Canadian-United States Relations,” 
Social Education, IX (February, 1945), 
67-70. 

Summarizes a 1932 study which showed 
that Canadian students were almost as 
ignorant of the United States as our stu- 
dents were of Canada. 


HEIKKINEN, Etvi K., and OTHERS. 
“Why I’ve Abandoned Teaching Tol- 
erance,” Clearing House, XX (October, 
1945), 82-89. 

Raises sharply the question of the extent 
to which schools really can teach directly 
for tolerance in 1945 America. Interesting 
comments by other teachers. 
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113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


. Henry, Rosert S. “The Railroad 


Land Grant Legend in American His- 
tory Texts,” Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, XXXII (September, 1945), 
171-94. 

Presents data to prove thesis that most cur- 
rent college and high-school textbooks in 
United States history grossly distort the 
history of federal land grants to railroads. 


KELiEy, Eart C., and Faunce, Ro- 
LAND C. Your School and Its Govern- 
ment. New York: National Self Gov- 
ernment Committee, Inc., 1945. Pp. 28. 
Useful advice on ways of making student 
government function in social education. 


KEOHANE, ROBERT E. “Use of Primary 
Sources in United States History for 
High-School Pupils,” School Review, 
LIII (December, 1945), 580-87. 
Analyzes six functions of primary sources 
in high-school American history for aver- 
age and superior students. 


LANCASTER, LANE W. “Liberal Educa- 
tion and the Study of Government,” 
Scientific Monthly, LX (May, 1945), 
388-90. 

Criticizes narrow utilitarianism and cover- 
age as major criteria for organization of 
high-school and college courses in govern- 
ment. Advocates making theoretical as- 
pects central. 


Laturop, H. O. “The Place of Geog- 
raphy in the Social Studies,” Social 
Education, IX (May, 1945), 209-12. 
Emphasizes values of geography as the 
foundation for other social studies and f 
its contributions in its own right, especially 
in giving “a distributional framework” for 
classifying and understanding the social 
world. 


LEAMER, LAURENCE E. “The Problem 
of the Mental Demobilization of the 
Soldier,” Social Education, 1X (March, 
1945), 123-24. 

An instructor in the social sciences, recently 
in the armed forces, reports on veterans’ 
attitudes and suggests positive'social educa- 


. NOSOFSKY, 


tion. (For more on related subjects see the 
“Editor’s Page” and the article by E. J. 
Taylor in the same issue.) 


. Lucke, Ermina R. “American Indus- 


trial Society: A Core Program,” Social 
Education, IX (November, 1945), 
301-4. 

Combination of historical and problems ap- 
proaches to a ninth grade’s study of “‘hu- 
man needs and how they are satisfied in our 
modern industrial democracy.” Much use 
was made of community resources in New 
York City. 


. Mason, E. Harorp. “What Is Inter- 


cultural Education?” School and Society, 
LXII (October 20, 1945), 241-44. 
Describes genesis, growth, and character- 
istics of intercultural education. 
“American 
Schools against Intolerance,” Progres- 
sive Education, XXIII (November, 
1945), 61-63, 70-71. 

Reviews work of schools in intercultural 
education. 


. OLSEN, Epwarp G., and OTHERS. 


School and Community: The Philosophy, 
Procedures, and Problems of Community 
Study and Service through Schools and 
Colleges. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1945. Pp. x+422. 

A comprehensive work, combining theory, 
practical suggestions, and realistic facing 
of major problems. 


. PRINGLE, Henry F. “Why Not Teach 


American History?” Saturday Evening 
Post, CCXVII (January 20, 1945), 14- 
15, 46, 40. 

The title suggests the thesis exactly. An- 
swered by W. F. Murra in “American His- 
tory—What and How Much?” Civic Lead- 
er, XII (February 12, 1945), 1, 3. 


. REDFIELD, Rosert. “A Contribution 


of Anthropology to the Education of 
the Teacher,” School Review, LIII (No- 
vember, 1945), 516-25. 

Proposes for part of high-school social 
studies “a persisting and penetrating con- 
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sideration of some society and culture nota- 
bly different from our own”; indicates 
value of anthropological viewpoint in classi- 
fying teachers’ conceptions of social role of 
education. 


. REHAGE, KENNETH J. “The Social 
Studies in a Junior High School Pro- 
gram,” School Review, LIII (October, 
1945), 471-77. 

Reviews the relation of social-studies or- 
ganization to objectives, examines several 
types of organization, and states beliefs 
which guide one school in its curriculum re- 
vision. 


. Rex, Mrtuicent B. “The Use of the 
Quotation Question in History,” Social 
Education, IX (May, 1945), 215-18. 
Describes a useful type of essay question 
for bringing out students’ ability to “think 
historically.” 


. “The Role of the Social Sciences in the 
Secondary-School Program,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXIX (February, 
1945), 15-26. 

Articles on the role of the social-studies 
teacher (Quillen), Dumbarton Oaks (Abra- 
ham), American history (Wesley), govern- 
ment (Irwin), and world history and geog- 
raphy (Jensen). Suggestions for curricular 
change are summarized from The Social 
Studies Look beyond the War. (Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1944.) 


. Rucc, Haroxp. “What Shall We Teach 
Our Youth about Economic Life in 
America?” Educational Outlook, XIX 
(May, 1945), 158-68. 


To build “the fact-founded conviction .. . . 
that an abundant economic life can be 
brought about” in students’ lifetime “with- 
in the framework of the American way,” 
suggests study of regional development, of 
the relation of technological efficiency to 
full employment, and of the role of govern- 
ment. 


127. SCHAEFER, F. K. “Area Study and 


General Education,” School Review, 
LIII (February, 1945), 90-97. 
Discusses area study as a method of inte- 
grating the social sciences and as a com- 
parative study through which the student 
comes to a better understanding of his own 
culture. 


. SCHUELKE, HERBERT T. “Soviet Russia: 


A Curriculum Unit,” Social Education, 
IX (March, 1945), 113-14. 

Describes procedure and gives a useful bib- 
liography for a unit on one of the most neg- 
lected areas in social education. 


. SHARP, Matcorm. “The Role of His- 


tory and Allied Disciplines in Liberal 
Education,” On General and Liberal 
Education, pp. 61-66. Bulletin No. 1 of 
the Association for General and Liberal 
Education. Washington: Association 
for General and Liberal Education 
(1427 Webster Street, N.W.), 1945. 

A professor of law offers stimulating sug- 
gestions on a history-social-science se- 
quence. 


. SHEFFIELD, BARBARA. ‘Teaching 
American History in the Senior High,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XX (April, 1945), 202-8. 


Surveys objectives, content, methods, ma- 
terials, and evaluation. (Other articles of 
interest in the same number are: Ethel 
Eckert, “Teaching American History in 
Grade V,” 191-95; and Julia M. Ross and 
Ada M. Weaver, “Teaching American 
History in the Eighth Grade,” 196-201.) 


. Sisson, Epwarp O. “A Teacher Looks 


at History,” Educational Forum, IX 
(March, 1945), 299-307. 

Stresses necessity of selection for school his- 
tory of those “‘seeds of time” which are vi- 
tal in the present. 


. TaBA, (issue editor). “Work- 


shops in Intergroup Education,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, XVIII 
(May, 1945), 513-72. 
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133- 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


Especially interesting are articles on the 
University of Chicago and Harvard Uni- 
versity workshops and on desirable out- 
comes for teachers of workshop experiences. 


TEWKsBuRY, DONALD G. “New Direc- 
tions in International Education,” 
Teachers College Record, XLVI ( Febru- 
ary, 1945), 293-301. 
Sets forth seven guideposts for effective in- 
ternational education. 


WALLACE, “The Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Junior Historians,” 
Social Education, 1X (April, 1945), 161- 
64. 

Describes the revitalizing of history in the 
schools through use of history clubs which 
emphasize state and local history. 


JAy, and ABRAHAM, HErR- 
BERT J. “Evaluating the Course in Prob- 
lems of Democracy,” Social Education, 
IX (April, 1945), 167-72. 

Describes the development of an unusually 
searching test of the knowledge and abil- 
ities which the “problems” course presum- 
ably emphasizes. 


Witson, Howarp E. (editor). “Inter- 
cultural Education Issue,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XV (March, 1945). 
Teachers of the social studies will find the 
following articles especially useful: Theo- 
dore Brameld, “Intergroup Education in 
Certain School Systems,” 93-98; Clarence 
I. Chatto, “Springfield’s Experience with 
Intergroup Education,” 99-103; Hilda 
Taba, “‘The Contribution of Workshops to 
Intercultural Education,” 122-28; and 
Wilbur F. Murra, ‘‘Reading Material for 
Intergroup Education,” 147-55. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Epita P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 
ANDERZHON, Mamie L. “What Is the 
Mile behind an Inch on a Map or 


3 See also Item 487 (Stephenson) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the October, 


1945, number of the Elementary School Jour- 


nal, 
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Globe?” Journal of Geography, XLIV 
(October, 1945), 288-95. 

Describes a procedure useful in helping 
students grasp the meaning of map scale. 


CuEew, Marcaret S. “Map Making as 
a Junior High Elective,” Journal of 
Geography, XLIV (March, 1945), 85- 
go. 

Lists the types of maps which can be mad 
and the uses to which these maps may be 
put. 


CRESSWELL, ROBERT V. “The School 
Museum,” School Activities, XVII 
(October, 1945), 56-57. 

Discusses faculty and student problems re- 
lating to effective use of museum material 
for exhibit purposes. 


GARLAND, JOHN H. “Geography in the 
Global Air Age High School,” Journal 
of Geography, XLIV (March, 1945), 
99-105. 

Makes plea that global geography be 
taught by trained geographers instead of 
being handled by teachers trained only in 
other subjects. 


Hunt, Maovrice P. “Visual and Other 
Aids,” Social Studies, XXXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1945), 268-70. 

Lists sources for motion pictures, slides, 
filmstrips, and radio programs. 


HUNTINGTON, ELtswortH. “High 
Schools and Geographic Immaturity,” 
Journal of Geography, XLIV (May, 
1945), 173-81. 

Sets forth some of the weaknesses of the 
subject and suggests possible means of 
remedying them. 


Mary Vioxa. “Geography 
in the New Kensington High School,” 
Journal of Geography, XLIV (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 216-21. 

Outlines courses of study taught and sug- 
gests procedures and materials, 


RENNER, GEORGE T. “What the War 
Has Taught Us about Geography,” 
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Journal of Geography, XLIII (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 321-30. 

Itemizes eighteen points concerning the 
need for good geographical training and 
makes remedial suggestions. 

Rosinson, Mytes E. “The Economic 
Aspects of Airline Transportation,” 
Social Science, XX (October, 1945), 
258-67. 

Discusses economic factors which may be 
expected to influence future airline growth. 


SMITH, VILLA BARTLETT. “High School 
Geography and Geographic Thinking,” 
Journal of Geography, XLIV (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 232-38. 

Tells the nature of real geographic thinking 
and the contribution it makes toward bet- 
ter world understanding. 


Straw, THompson H. “A Practical Ap- 
proach to Postwar Geography,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, XLIV (April, 1945), 
137-44. 

Suggests ways in which the geography 
teacher may capitalize on the increased in- 
terest in the subject due to various stimu- 
lating conditions arising in World War II. 


Svec, M. MeEtvrna.“The Use of USGS 
Maps at High School Level,” Journal 
of Geography, XLIII (December, 1944), 
343-50. 

Shows by concrete example how the study 
of maps of the United States Geological 
Survey may be made fascinating to high- 
school students. 


THIEL, GeorcE A. “Earth Science in 
the High Schools,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLV (June, 1945), 497- 
500. 

Gives examples of gross ignorance, on the 
part of high-school graduates, of concepts 
which are basic in geographic thinking. 
THOMPSON, CHESTER C. “The Future 
of Inland Waterways,” Social Science, 
XX (October, 1945), 278-84. 

Reviews development of inland waterways 
in past twenty-five years, their use during 
the war, and problems of future use. 
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151. 


152. 


153- 


154. 


155. 


SCIENCE‘ 


L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


RosBeErt L. FLEMING 
Chicago, Illinois 


ApTeKar, “Can Science Courses 
Be Taught Scientifically?” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLV (January, 


1945), 33-37: 

Discusses factors involved in the teaching 
of science from an objective point of view 
and recommends practices which lead to 
this goal. 


BIGELOW, Kari W., Havicuurst, R. 
J., F. J., and LarK-Horovitz, 
K. “On the Teaching of the Basic Sci- 
ences,” American Journal of Physics, 
XII (December, 1944), 350-62. 

A committee reports on factors affecting 
science-teaching in secondary schools and 
recommends a plan for the improvement of 
instruction through federal aid. 


Buttock, V. E. “A School Science 
Club,” School (secondary edition), 
XXXIII (November, 1944), 248-52. 
Reports twelve years’ experience with a 
high-school science club in Canada and dis- 
cusses its organization and successful ac- 
tivities. 

Cartson, A. J. “The Science of Biology 
and the Future of Man,” American 
Biology Teacher, VII (January, 1945), 
75-78. 

Reviews the place of biology-teaching and 
recommends that human biology be taught 
not only in every high school but also in 
classes of adult education. 


CocHRANE, JOHN J. “A Three-Level As- 
signment for General Science,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLV (June, 
1945), 523-27. 

Calls attention to several advantages of the 
differentiated lesson plan and assignment 


4 See also Item 149 (Thiel) in this list of se- 


lected references. 
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and includes a detailed example on a gen- 
eral-science topic. 

. Davis, Watson. “Science Teaching 
and Science Clubs Now and Postwar,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLV 
(March, 1945), 257-64. 

Reviews the growth of the science clubs of 
America and affiliated activities and points 
to areas of future development. 


. Evans, Rosrey D. “Atom Smashing 
and Its Modern Applications,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLV (Octo- 
ber, 1945), 665-68. 

Discusses nuclear physics and related 
studies and points out methods by which 
they may be related to the high-school 
course in physics. 


. Gustavson, A. G. “A Liberal Educa- 
tion as a Scientist Sees It,”’ School Re- 
view, LIII (October, 1945), 453-57- 
Points to four areas, including biology, in 
which training should be related to the ful- 
ness of living. 


. “How Can Science Education Make 
Its Greatest Contribution in the 
Post-war Period?” Science Education, 
XXVIII (October and December, 
1944), 231-38; 282-88. 

A symposium on planning objectives, con- 
tent, organization, and teacher training in 
science education. Recommends;a continu- 
ous science program throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


. Keene, Irvine C. “A Living Biology 
Laboratory,” American Biology Teach- 
er, VII (May, 1945), 173-75. 

Calls attention to ways and means of 
adapting the biology room to the subject 
and includes four helpful pictures. 


. Lertcu, ANDREW. “Science in a New 
World,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLY (April, 1945), 367-72. 
Reviews the rise of science and some of its 
contributions to the present world and sug- 
gests that the science of tomorrow continue 
its search for truth and help create a new 
social order. 


[February 


162. LoMBARD, CLARENCE W. “One Way of 


Teaching Acceleration,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLV (October, 1945), 
668-71. 

Reports a physics demonstration for tenth- 
grade boys on the principles of uniformly 
accelerated motion and illustrates with 
several problems. 


. McGratu, G. D. “Some Experiences 


with Teacher-Pupil Planning of Labo- 
ratory Work in Chemistry,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLIV (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 793-97. 
Discusses advantages and limitations of 
procedures in teacher-pupil planning of 
work in the chemistry laboratory. 


. Martin, W. Epcar. “A Chronological 


Survey of Research Studies on Prin- 
ciples as Objectives of Instruction in 
Science,” Science Education, XXIX 


(February, 1945), 45-52. 

In the belief that the value of science in the 
school is the extent to which it can be ap- 
plied in life-situtations, the author sum- 
marizes studies which have influenced sci- 
ence instruction in the past twenty years. 
Includes bibliography. 


. Nrxon, ALFRED F. “The Correlation of 


Biology and the Social Studies,” School 
and Society, LXI (May 5, 1945), 297- 
99. 

Recommends that science and the social 
studies be integrated in order to develop 
more understanding attitudes in students 
toward self and society. 


. PATTILLO, MANNING M., Jr. “The Se- 


lection of Books in the Field of Chemis- 
try,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XLIV (December, 1944), 845-52. 
Classifies books on chemistry in seven cate- 
gories and presents criteria by which to 
judge volumes suitable for different pur- 
poses. 


. Prerce, E. Grirrin. “The Chemistry 


Program at East Technical High 
School,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLV (March, 1945), 231-41. 
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Reviews successful practices in the teaching 
of chemistry in a technical high school in 
Cleveland and includes a detailed schedule 
of courses. 


. Ricwarpson, J. S. “Trends, Deficien- 
cies, and Challenges Related to Gener- 
al Science,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLV (March, 1945), 202-10. 
Surveys the teaching of general science and 
suggests procedures leading to a more effec- 
tive science program in junior and senior 
high school. 


. Ripe, Oscar. “ ‘Education for All 
American Youth’ from the Point of 
View of a Biologist,”’ School and Society, 
LXI (February 24, 1945), 113-16. 
Draws attention to the need of emphasis on 
the teaching of health and biology in order 
to awaken the minds of students to funda- 
mental principles of living. 


. Scumipt, Victor E. “Estimating the 
Rate of Transportation of Rock Ma- 
terial by a Creek as a Project in Earth 
Science,” School Science and Mathe- 


matics, XLV (October, 1945), 606-14. 
Describes a profitable three-year study of 
soil erosion by high-school students. 


. Stone, CHartes H. “High-School 
Chemistry: Some Observations on the 
Teaching of Chemistry,” Journal of 
Chemical Education, XXII (July, 1945), 
337-39. 

Points out common weaknesses in the 
teaching of chemistry in secondary schools 
and suggests practices which might im- 
prove the methods now used. 


. Tercuman, Louts. “The Ability of Sci- 
ence Students To Make Conclusions,” 
Science Education, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 268-79. 

Reports the results of an invéstigation on 
problem-solving in science. Outlines pro- 
cedures used, including three test -forms, 
and draws implications for education. 


. WALKER, Ecsert H. “Teaching Plant 
Collecting in a Beginning Botany 


Course,” American Biology Teacher, 
VII (May, 1945), 176-79. 

A curator discusses the need for an elemen- 
tary knowledge in preparing herbarium 
specimens. Points out the contribution that 
students and teachers of botany can make 
to science. 


. WeBB, Hanor A. “The High School 


Science Library for 1943-1944,” Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XXII (Jan- 
uary, 1945), 199-217. 

Presents a classified list of recent publica- 
tions in science. 


. Wrti1aMs, Guy F. “Science in Postwar 


Education,” American Biology Teacher, 
VII (April, 1945), 147-49. 

Describes the importance of science and the 
science teacher in integrating this subject 
with the social studies in order to meet so- 
cial problems in a democratic society. 


. Wricut, ALBERT Eart. “Sub- 


jects Taught by Science Teachers in 
Third Class School Districts of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ School Science and Mathematics, 
XLV (January, 1945), 45~53- 

Reports the results of a questionnaire and 
lists combinations of subjects taught by 
science teachers in junior and senior high 
schools. 


. YONKMAN, FREDERICK F. “Scientific 


Interdigitation,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLV (April, 1945), 301-6. 
Emphasizes the importance of relating one 
field of science to another. 


MATHEMATICS 
G. E. HaAwKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 


College, La Grange, Illinois 


178. BERMAN, S. L. “Some Thoughts on To- 


morrow’s Mathematics,’ Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVIII (October, 1945), 
269-73. 

Suggests improving instruction through 
courses suited to pupils’ needs and abilities, 
correlating the work with that of other 
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subject fields, and insisting on well-trained 
and professional-minded teachers. 

. BRAVERMAN, BENJAMIN. “Mathematics 
in the Senior High Schools Differen- 
tiated According to Needs,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXVIII (October, 
1945), 264-68. 

Urges that “related mathematics” and “‘so- 
cial mathematics” be added as second and 
third “tracks” to the offering in high-school 
mathematics. 

. BREsLIcH, E. R. “Mastery of the Fun- 
damentals of High School Mathematics: 
A Graduation Requirement,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLV (No- 
vember and December, 1945), 743-56, 
807-18. 

Points out the significance of training in 
mathematics for living in modern society as 
well as for vocational preparation. 

. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “What Is Go- 
ing To Become of High School Mathe- 
matics,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLV (May, 1945), 463-69. 
Suggests procedures for attaining more 
effective instruction in mathematics 
courses. 

. Davis, ROBERT ALEXANDER, and HEN- 
DRICK, MARGUERITE. “Predicting Ac- 
complishment in Plane Geometry,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLV 
(May, 1945), 403-5. 

The summary of a study showing the effec- 
tiveness of different tests in predicting suc- 
cess in plane geometry. 

. Dovctas, Hart R. “Mathematics for 
All and the Double Track Plan,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLV 
(May, 1945), 425-35. 

Suggests at least two types of courses in 
order to meet the needs of all pupils. 

. EncEetnart, Max D. “The Role of the 
Science or Mathematics Teacher in 
Meeting the Needs of the Veteran Who 
Returns to School,’’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XLV (January, 1945), 
27-32. 


188. 


. HartunGc, Mavrice L. 


[February 


Makes constructive suggestions for evalu- 
ating the academic work done by returning 
veterans and placing them in appropriate 
classes, 


. GARDNER, GEORGE. “Is Your Mathe- 


matics a Live Resource or a Language 
for Parrots?” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (January, 1945), 17-20. 
Develops in an interesting fashion the pro- 
posal that the purposes of education are 
“durable assets and live resources.” 


“Attitudes 
toward the Mathematics Curriculum 
and Postwar Planning,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLV (March, 1945), 
273-78. 
Maintains that attitudes have hindered 
progress in improved curriculum work and 
instruction and suggests a plan of ap- 
proach. 


. Hertzic, Morris. ‘“‘A Guiding Philos- 


ophy for Teaching Demonstrative 
Geometry,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (March, 1945), 112-15. 
Develops the idea that deductive proof 
should grow out of experimental work in 
geometry, that high-school pupils cannot 
successfully study geometry as a game in 
pure logic. 

HoEFLER, LEHMAN. “Redirection or 
Return to Direction in Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXVIII (No- 
vember, 1945), 306-8. 

Points out certain implications for mathe- 
matics-teaching in a state-wide program for 
secondary education in Connecticut. 


. Jamison, G. H. “The Preparation of 


Teachers of General Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLV 
(March, 1945), 249-56. 

Presents several reasons why the classes in 
general mathematics should be taught by 
the strongest teachers. 


. JERBERT, A. R. “Square Root,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLV (March, 
1945), 265-72. 
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The writer discusses the difficulties in ra- 
tionalizing the square-root process and pre- 
sents a method which he thinks is effective. 


. Karnes, H. T. “Preparation of Teach- 


ers of Secondary Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXVIII (January, 
1945), 3-10. 

The article is based on a study of the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers of second- 
ary mathematics. Makes specific sugges- 
tions for a curriculum in teacher training. 


. Kempner, Aubrey J. “Mathematics in 


High School and College,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVIII (April, 1945), 147- 
54- 

Objects to offering a high-school course of 
only rules and applications to students 
capable of understanding the logic and gen- 
eralizations of mathematics. 


. Kinney, Jacop M. “The Function 


Concept in the Solution of Problems of 
Elementary Algebra,” School Science 
and Mathematics, XLV (November, 
1945), 693-703. 

Gives numerous illustrations of the func- 
tion concept in algebra and makes sugges- 
tions for teaching. 


. Loomis, Htram B. “Pandiagonal Magic 
Squares and Their Relatives,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLIV (De- 
cember, 1944), 831-38. 

Brings out the relation between the natural- 
order square and a group of related magic 
squares. 


. Multi-sensory Aids in the Teaching of 


Mathematics. Compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Multi-sensory Aids of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1945. Pp. xv+ 
456. 

A series of articles that describe some of the 
experiences which their authors have met 
and which indicate as large a number of 
different aids as possible. 


196. Murray, WALTER I. “The Problems 


of Reading in Mathematics,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLV (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 54-61. 

Points out several major problems of read- 
ing in algebra and indicates their specific 
nature in the case of vocabulary, symbol- 
ism, relationships, and verbal problems. 


. NYBERG, JosepH A. “Notes from a 


Mathematics Classroom,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLV (January, 
1945), 83-87. 

Gives helpful hints on classroom procedures 
that result in conserving pupils’ time. Other 
notes appear in other issues throughout the 
year. 


. PARKER, JAMES E. “The Teaching Ob- 


jectives in a First Course in the Calcu- 
lus,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXVII 
(December, 1944), 347-49. 


Illustrates a constructive type of analysis 
that every teacher should make. 


. PHEtps, Cart W. “Group Work in 


High School Mathematics,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLV (May, 
1945), 439-42. 

A suggested plan for using pupils as aids to 
the instructor. 


. PORTERFIELD, JAcoB M. “Fun for the 


Mathematics Club,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVII (December, 1944), 
354-57- 

Gives instructions on constructing an inter- 
esting and useful calculator, which also ac- 
quaints pupils with elementary algebra and 
trigonometry. 


. ScutaucH, W. S. “The Mathemat- 


ics Institute,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (February, 1945), 74-77. 


Recommends extensive use of summer 
mathematics institutes for teachers. 


. “The Second Report of the Commis- 


sion on Postwar Plans,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVIII (May, 1945), 195- 
221. 
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Presents specific suggestions for improving 
mathematics instruction from the elemen- 
tary school through the junior college. 


. SMITH, JEssrE Rosette. “A Mathe- 
matics Work Room for the Senior 
High School,’’ Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (March, 1945), 126-29. 

Describes a plan of having a workroom at- 
tended voluntarily by pupils as a device for 
motivating the study of mathematics. 


. SNADER, DANIEL W.“A Program for In- 
dividualizing Instruction in Mathemat- 
ics,” Mathematics Teacher, X XXVIII 
(March, 1945), 116-19. 

A description of a plan for individualized 
instruction in intermediate algebra. 

. STEVENSON, Etmo N. “A First-Day 
Suggestion for General Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XLV 
(June, 1945), 493-96. 

Constructive suggestions for motivating 
work in mathematics. 


. STONER, PETER W. “Trends in the Or- 


ganization of Mathematics,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XX 
(January,1945), 57-60. 
A description of two programs offered in 
Pasadena Junior College. 


. Joun H. “Using Geometry 
in Algebra,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (February, 1945), 58-63. 
The author presents a variety of problems 
which lead to equations of the same form 
and gives a geometric solution for such 
problems. 


. JosEPHINE. “Verbal Prob- 
lems—Again!”’ Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (November, 1945), 319-22. 
Suggests that one purpose of verbal prob- 
lems is to teach pupils to generalize and to 
derive formulas. 


. Wootery, Frepa S. “Much Ado about 
Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (January, 1945), 23-35. 


An interesting play that offers suggestions 
to mathematics clubs. 
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. BLAYNE, THORNTON C. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. Powers 
University of Washington 


AGARD, FREDERICK B., and OTHERS. 
“A Survey of Language Classes in the 
Army Specialized Training Program,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXIX 
(February, 1945), 155-60. 

Presents recommendations for the improve- 
ment of secondary and college postwar for- 
eign-language instruction based on the 
findings of the Special Committee of the 
Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 


. ARNAUD, Leonarp E. “Teaching the 


Pronunciation of ‘C’ and ‘G’ and the 
Spanish Diphthongs,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXTX (January, 1945), 37- 

Simplifies the problem by graphic presenta- 
tion. 


Bays, Joun. “A Lesson in Latin,” 
Classical Journal, XL (February, 1945), 
308-12. 

Describes the traditional method at its best 
in terms of a beginning high-school Latin 
class. 


BLAKE, FRANK R. “Possibilities of Ac- 
complishment in Modern Language 
Courses,” Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, XXII (April-May-June, 1945), 
126-30. 

Holds that the reading aim for the two-year 
high-school foreign-language course is prac- 
tical and suggests a third year to approxi- 
mate more nearly the old-fashioned “mas- 
tery” aim. 

“Building 
Comprehension in Silent Reading,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXIX 
(April, 1945), 270-76. 

Illustrates the method used in the Menlo 
School and Junior College (Menlo Park, 
California) for increasing silent-reading 
comprehension in foreign languages. 
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215. Boprer, M.A. “Aural Comprehension,” 


Modern Language Journal, XXIX 
(April, 1945), 282-89. 

Describes the McGill University (Mon- 
treal, Canada) course in aural comprehen- 
sion of French designed to promote better 
understanding of the spoken form when a 
good knowledge of the written language has 
already been acquired. 


. De Sauzé, E. B. “Unit in ‘Intensive’ 
Reading,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXIX (April, 1945), 260-69. 

Describes the aims of intensive-reading in- 
struction and incorporates these in an illus- 
trative French lesson plan employing the 
oral method. 


. EncEL, E. F. “The Ultimate Value of 
Knowing Foreign Languages,”’ A meri- 
can Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, XXXI (Spring, 1945), 91-06. 
Considers the intangible values of foreign- 
language study which can be measured 
only in terms of joy and satisfaction to the 
learner and which fail to show up in statisti- 
cal compilations. 


. Forey, Louts. “Language Picture Out 
of Focus,” Journal of Education, 
CXXVIII (May, 1945), 155-57. 

Criticizes the superficial values placed on 
some foreign languages, notably Spanish, 
and their subsequent selection by students. 


. GopparD, Eunice R. “A Lesson Plan 
for Teaching French Pronunciation,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXIX 
(March, 1945), 187-97. 


Gives a lesson plan for French pronuncia- 
tion stressing the essential features, such as 
tonic accent, syllable division, and intona- 
tion. 

. Hatt, Rosert A., Jr. “Some Desider- 
ata for Elementary Language Texts,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXIX 
(April, 1945), 290-95. 

Enumerates some important features for 
elementary textbooks in foreign language 
when the objective is teaching languages as 


systems of speech and not as systems of 
writing. 


. HUEBENER, THEODORE. “What Shall 


the Aims of Foreign Language Teach- 
ing Be in the Light of Recent Experi- 
ence?” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXVII 
(April, 1945), 15-18. 

Opposes the adoption of the A.S.T.P. con- 
versational aim and favors giving high- 
school students the necessary fundamentals 
of the language toward “broader cultural 
and educational values.” 


. HuLitEy, Kart KELcHNER. “Intensive 


Language Courses: Their Bearing on 
Teaching the Classics,” Classical Jour- 
nal, XL (January, 1945), 194-97. 
Recognizes need for improvement in Latin 
and Greek instruction but doubts the value 
of the intensive method toward this end. 


. Jones, Wittis Knapp. “The Teach- 


ing of Reading in Spanish,” Hispania, 
XXVIII (February, 1945), 33-44. 
Offers practical suggestions for the mastery 
of reading with emphasis on looking at 
phrases instead of single words. 


. KAULFERS, WALTER V. “Grammar in 


and through Use,” Education, LXV 
(May, 1945), 562-70. 

Advocates active experience in the lan- 
guage as communication, which is frequent- 
ly prevented by the traditional grammati- 
cal approach. 


. Kurz, Grace, and Kurz, Harry. 


“Bibliography of French Text Books 
Published in the United States from 
1940 to 1945,” French Review, XVIII 
(May, 1945), 368-89. 

Compiles information on French textbooks 
of value to the experienced teacher as well 
as to the beginning teacher. 


. McCray, H. “The Cleveland 


Plan,” French Review, XVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1945), 197-201. 

Describes the Cleveland plan of Dr. de 
Sauzé which integrates the objectives of 
foreign languages and pursues the aims 
simultaneously. 
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. Rice, Winturop H. “General Con- 


siderations on Unit Lesson Plans in 
Modern Language Teaching,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1944), 650-54. 

Outlines the principles and purposes of les- 
son plans in modern-language-teaching. 
Subsequent issues of the Modern Language 
Journal contain illustrative plans. 


. Rice, WintHrop H. “The Psychology 


of the Subjunctive in French and 
Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXIX (January, 1945), 26-36. 
Maintains that the use of the subjunctive 
in French and Spanish can be reduced to 
two main headings: (1) emotion and (2) 
lack of certainty. 


. “Should Schools Require Language 
Study?” Woman’s Home Companion, 
LXXII (May, 1945), 14. 

Reports findings of poll among reader-re- 
porters on whether one foreign language 
should be compulsory, when foreign-lan- 
guage study should begin, and what lan- 


guages are most important. 


. Smupson, V. “Linguistic 


Blitz,’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXIX (May, 1945), 382-85. 


231. 


232. 


Calls on foreign-language teachers for a re- 
view of aims and methods in order to profit 
by the current interest in foreign languages. 


SoBEL, Apa. “Latin as a Perpetual In- 
ternational Language,” School and 
Society, LXI (February 10, 1945), 92- 
94. 

Shows how the vernacular Latin is a prac- 
tical, living language and meets the re- 
quirements of an international language. 
THARP, JAMES Burton. “Unit Lesson 
in Extensive Reading,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXIX (May, 1945), 
358-75. 

Presents detailed extensive-reading units in 
elementary French, advanced French, and 
intermediate Spanish, including forms for 
student appraisal of reading materials and 
book reviews. 


. WEBsTER, Mrs. PErsis M., and KAvL- 


FERS, WALTER V. “The Matched-Pair 
Method in the Teaching of Conversa- 
tional Spanish,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXVIII (December, 1944), 
662-64. 

Illustrates use of the matched-pair method 
in elementary Spanish conversational work 
which is also effective with other languages. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


TRADE ANALYSIS FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS.—The present period of recon- 
struction and reconversion emphasizes the 
critical need for good trade and industrial 
teachers. Servicemen are returning to take 
up new occupations or to enter trades for the 
first time. Many of these men have never 
worked at a regular job before and will need 
much training. Almost the only source of 
teachers for these beginners will be found in 
the present workers or among the men who 
have worked in war plants during the past 
few years. These workers will have to be 
trained to become teachers. A recently pub- 
lished textbook? deals directly with the prob- 
lem. It is actually a course of study to be 
used for training industrial workers as teach- 
ers. 

The organization of the book provides a 
logical sequence for a course of study. The 
text is intended to show the prospective 
teacher how to analyze the occupation that 
he is preparing to teach and how to organize 
the material into a course of study. With the 
guidance of a good instructor, each student 
should possess a well-organized course of 
study at the end of his training period and 
be prepared to teach it. 

The use of a card-index system and the 
preparation of a course of study in card-index 
form are among the main contributions of this 
book and mark its chief difference from pre- 
vious publications of this type. Detailed in- 
structions are given on how to analyze an oc- 
cupation and how to check the analysis for 
completeness. Much space is devoted to de- 


t Elroy Wm. Bollinger and Gilbert G. Weaver, 
Occupational Instruction: How to Analyse and 
Organize for Teaching. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1945. Pp. viii+136. $2.25. 


scribing the manipulation of the card-index 
system. 

The authors have kept in mind that their 
textbook is not a complete training course in 
itself. They state that it is supplementary 
to the prospective teacher’s other courses in 
education. However, basic principles of 
learning are reviewed at critical points in the 
course. The language of the book is simple. 
Where there is any possibility of misunder- 
standing, much care is taken to provide a 
complete explanation. 

Although the procedure may be intention- 
ally used as a teaching device, one weakness 
of the book is the lack of an adequate bibliog- 
raphy. Instead of inserting the usual bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter or at the 
end of the book, the authors have merely 
described a general class of periodicals or a 
possible general source of supplementary in- 
formation. No specific books or other ma- 
terials are named, though students are urged 
to search for additional references. 

The authors adopt the effective procedure 
of requiring each student who uses the book 
to make a complete analysis of the occupa- 
tion that he expects to teach. Such a study 
tends to develop the critical thinking of the 
student. In addition, it will tend to make the 
former industrial worker conscious that he 
needs to have more than trade skill in order 
to be a good teacher. 

E. C. Wittick 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF YOuTH.—The 
perplexing problems of social adjustment 
with which the individual is confronted in 
his adolescent years are frequently the dis- 
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tress of parents, at times the concern of the 
corrective agencies of government, and al- 
ways a challenge to the school. While youth 
problems have been unusually disturbing to 
teachers during the war, the adjustment 
tasks of the individual in the period of ado- 
lescence are the common experience of this 
age group, regardless of the state of affairs 
of the community or the nation. It is, there- 
fore, the continuing responsibility of the 
school to provide competent guidance and 
counsel to aid youth in the choices of action 
which bear upon their immediate problems 
and interests as well as those which are re- 
lated to their future objectives. The book 
which is the subject of review" contains many 
illustrations and suggestions that are valu- 
able for counselors and teachers in the per- 
formance of this service. 

The organization of the book is designed 
to emphasize the types of youth problems 
with which the school must deal. The princi- 
pal divisions are designated “sections,” of 
which there are seven. Apart from an intro- 
duction and a conclusion and the section de- 
voted to a discussion of juvenile delinquency, 
the titles of sections denote adjustments that 
young people frequently must make to home 
conditions, to their school work, to the ne- 
cessity of selecting and entering a vocation, 
and to the social requirements that are in- 
volved in their normal activities. These four 
sections include two chapters each: one de- 
voted to a characterization of the nature of 
the adjustment tasks that young people face 
in a given situation, the other consisting of 
suggestions for improving youth relation- 
ships in the situation described. Both the dis- 
cussion of essential adjustments and the sug- 
gestions for improving relationships are sup- 
ported by case-study illustrations of the 
problems or procedures under consideration. 

The treatment of selected problems will 
be described by reference to Section III, 


t Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Our Teen- 
Age Boys and Girls: Suggestions for Parents, 
Teachers, and Other Youth Leaders. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xii+366. 
$3.00. 


[February 


“School Adjustment of Young People,” 
which includes chapter v, “Teen-Age Prob- 
lems in School Life,” and chapter vi, “Sug- 
gestions for Improving School Relation- 
ships.” Chapter v stresses the point that 
problems are constantly arising in the school 
experiences of youth despite the fact that 
educational theory and practice continue 
to advance in ways tending to correct the 
conditions which create problem situations 
for youth at school. This discussion is fol- 
lowed by ten short stories, each describing 
the real experience of a school boy or girl and 
each illustrating a typical problem of youth 
at this stage of development. Two self-evalu- 
ating questionnaires are then introduced, one 
each for parents and teachers. These are in- 
tended to help parents and teachers under- 
stand the needs of the young people for 
whom they are responsible. Chapter vi pre- 
sents numerous suggestions for helping stu- 
dents with such problems as improving their 
study habits, selecting high-school or college 
courses, making friends in school, and en- 
gaging in part-time work. Aptly chosen anec- 
dotes are again introduced to emphasize the 
significance of these problems in the school 
experiences of youth and to provide guidance 
for teachers and counselors in helping their 
pupils to make satisfactory adjustments to 
situations which disturb them or interfere 
with their progress in school work. 

This book will be helpful to all members 
of the teaching staff and may be regarded as 
essential reading for those who are especially 
responsible for the counseling of youth re- 
garding their educational and personal prob- 
lems. 

Davin M. 
Humes High School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


PsycHOLOGY MaprE SrmmpLe.—An experi- 
enced teacher of psychology at the high- 
school level has prepared a textbook? for use 


2T. L. Engle, Psychology: Principles and 
Applications. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1945. Pp. x+550. $2.12. 
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in the secondary schools. As such, the book 
may be regarded as a pioneer in its field. 

The text is organized into seventeen chap- 
ters, two of which are devoted to the orienta- 
tion of high-school students in this new field 
of study. These chapters present an overview 
of the subject matter and an explanation of 
some of the methods used in the writings 
dealing with psychological materials. Ensu- 
ing chapters introduce some fairly abstract 
and complex aspects of psychology, such as 
personality, friendship and love, popularity 
and leadership, intelligence, learning, and 
heredity and environmental factors. The 
discussion then turns to the more simple and 
concrete phases of the subject, such as the 
nervous and glandular systems, the senses 
and sense organs, and the nature of observa- 
tion. In the last five chapters the author re- 
turns to the treatment of the more abstract 
concepts which are closely akin to those dealt 
with in the earlier part of the book. For ex- 
ample, chapter v is entitled “Popularity and 
Leadership,” while chapter xv treats “Social 
Problems and Attitudes: Control and Guid- 
ance.” The reason for this framework of or- 
ganization is not made clear. 

The textbook, on the whole a commend- 
able piece of work, has some apparent weak- 
nesses which, it is believed, could have been 
rather easily avoided. The frontispiece is a 
picture of young people emerging from a 
school building and bears the inscription, 
“These young persons—all of us—are stu- 
dents of psychology.” This statement repre- 
sents an attempt at oversimplification of the 
science of psychology. Obviously one may 
observe plants and enjoy flowers without be- 
coming a student of botany. Likewise, al- 
though common knowledge of other individ- 
uals may be contributory to the science of 
psychology, this common knowledge itself is 
not science, for it is neither critical nor con- 
structive. Again, the pupils may be con- 
fused by the attempt to explain the nature of 
psychology in terms of another abstraction, 
as in the following statement: 

Psychology is a science; that is, it is a branch 
of “philosophy” in the broadest sense of that 


term, which has been defined as “the study and 
knowledge of the principles that cause, control, 
or explain facts and events” [p.x]. 


Another weakness of the book is the in- 
troduction of material that is not psycho- 
logical in nature. An example is the discus- 
sion of the historical development of the sec- 
ondary schools in the United States. Also 
the chapter on “Vocational Efficiency” con- 
tains much material that is extraneous to 
psychology. When the author writes about 
the size and location of an advertisement on 
the printed page, he is within the realm of 
psychology; but it is difficult to see the rela- 
tion to psychology of the arguments for and 
against advertising when they are presented 
mostly in terms of cost and probable returns 
and the ethical problems involved. 

In spite of the features which have been 
termed weaknesses, the volume has many 
excellent characteristics. The language is 
friendly and as simple as the subject matter 
could properly permit. The book is well sup- 
plied with stimulating visual aids, such as 
photographs, charts, and diagrams. The psy- 
chological concepts: selected for treatment 
are, for the most part, appropriate to the 
mental maturity of secondary-school stu- 
dents. Those who are called upon to teach 
this subject in high school will find this book 
an important aid. The author is to be com- 
mended for preparing a textbook to meet a 
need that has been felt and discussed for 
some time by psychologists and others re- 
sponsible for the curriculum in the secondary 
school. 

Tuomas M. CARTER 
Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 


STUDENT WRITINGS OF MERIT.—One fre- 
quently hears the criticism that high-school 
students are not acceptably trained in Eng- 
lish composition. A recent publication™ of 

* Young Voices: A Quarter Century of High 
School Student Writing Selected from the Scholas- 
tic Awards. Edited by Kenneth M. Gould and 
Joan Coyne. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
Pp. xxviii+402. $3.00. 
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creative writings of students in representa- 
tive high schools of the country at large pro- 
vides gratifying evidence of the fact that 
the quality of instruction in secondary-school 
English may be viewed in a different light. 

The student writings presented in this 
unique anthology are those selected by out- 
standing literary critics for the annual Scho- 
lastic Literary Awards during the twenty- 
year period beginning in 1926. High-school 
teachers are familiar with the procedures of 
the contest conducted by the magazine Scho- 
lastic in March of each year. As a result of 
the local contests, some six to ten thousand 
manuscripts are submitted to the editorial 
staff of the magazine. These are classified by 
literary form and are rated on the basis of 
originality, style, thought, form, and techni- 
cal competence. Twenty manuscripts thus 
chosen from each classification are submitted 
to panels of four competent judges. The 
present publication includes the final choices 
of the judges through the twenty-year period. 

The selection comprises more than two 
hundred titles—stories, poems, and essays— 
appearing in a chronological grouping de- 
signed to emphasize the timeliness of many 
of the themes in relation to current social 
interests and problems of national concern. 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


The Appraisal of Current Practices in Reading. 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chi- 
cago, Vol. VII. Compiled and edited by 
William S. Gray. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 61. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 
viii+254. $2.50. 

BLANSHARD, BRAND; Ducasse, Curt J.; 
HENDEL, CHARLES W.; MurPHY, ARTHUR 
E.; and Orro, Max C. Philosophy in 
American Education: Its Tasks and Op- 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The four groupings are designated: “Salad 
Days (1926—1930),” “The Lean Years (1931- 
1935),” “Interval (1936-1940),” “Time of 
Conflict (1941-1945).”” A random selection 
of a few titles from the listings under each 
period furnishes impressive evidence of the 
sensitivity of high-school youth to significant 
social trends. This factor is, however, only 
one of the commendable tendencies reflected 
in this sampling of the voluntary writings of 
high-school students of the past twenty 
years. Scores of the themes point unerringly 
to the fact that the recognized objectives of 
English instruction in high schools are being 
attained in a measure worthy of commenda- 
tion. It is significant also that the authors 
of these selections are representative of all 
types of secondary schools: technical and vo- 
cational as well as academic and general, 
rural as well as metropolitan, private and 
parochial as well as public. To borrow the 
evaluation of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who 
wrote the Foreword: “The book gives us a 
bird’s-eye view of young hearts and young 
minds from Maine to California.” 


Epwin S. 


Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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